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‘\ONGRESS definitely is heading down the 
y home stretch. ° 

Members are showing an irresistible urge 
to get home. Promise of an October special 
gession if tasks remain undone fails to affect 
the adjournment desire. 


T he looked for is a probable August 5 end 
n months of deliberation. 


* * * 
Fast action often is jammed into the clos- 
ing weeks of Congress. 
Bills supposedly dead have a habit of com- 
ing to life; other bills supposedly on the road 


-oval become tangled in the machinery 


to appt 
and die. 
At this stage the best outlook appraisal is: 
Lending: A likely prospect in modified 
form, with an even chance that Congress will 






decide to continue Federal Government 
grants-in-aid to States and local governments 
for public works, instead of limiting to self- 
liguic ing loans. Most to be expected from 


the new plan, if approved, would be addi- 
tional outlays of between 400 and 500 million 
dollars for the next year. 

Neutrality: Existing law, providing an 
automatic embargo on war shipments of arms 
and ammunition, is likely to prevail. Unlikely 
is Congress’ acceptance of changes wanted 
by the White House for rights to belligerents 
to buy arms and ammunition or other prod- 
ucts if able to pay cash and to carry the 
product. Mr, Roosevelt will continue to in- 
sist publicly that the United States would 
find ways to give help to the democracies in 
event of European war. 

Social Security: Assured is no increase in 
pay-roll taxes next January. Also assured is 
a limit of $3,000 on each individual’s income 
subject to the three per cent tax for unem- 
ployment insurance. ..Further assured is a 
tart of old-age insurance payments on next 
January 1 to persons of 65 who retire. But 
still to be settled by Congress is the question 
of Federal aid to individual States to support 
pensions of the indigent aged. Some increase 
in that payment is probable. 

Wage and Hour: Intense 
maneuvering is taking place in the House 
with a strong prospect that that branch of 
Congress will vote for drastic amendment of 
the existing act by broadening exemptions. 
In prospect is a House vote to exempt from 
m-hour limitations all individuals 
earning $150 a month or more. Senate agree- 
ment with the House is unlikely this year 
and the White House would veto. Situation 
‘s important for the trend it reveals. 

TVA: Necessary bonding power to con- 
clude purchase of private power facilities in 
Tennessee now is assured, Fact is that Con- 
gress has refused to limit the scope of TVA 
operations and that organization will go 
ahead with its power experiment. 

WPA: Highly unlikely is any change in 
the “security” wage for skilled WPA workers. 

Taxes: Off until next year is Congress con- 


under-cover 





‘ideration of an end to tax exemption privi- 
' a js 
“ges on future issues of Government bonds. 
es - 
Trend of the Government's planning opera- 


tons definitely is away from WPA and to- 


ward heavier public works. 

Reason: Planners have concluded that 
Government permanently is going to be 
‘alled upon to supplement private invest- 
ment and that permanent investment should 
oie ' arefully planned and less directly 
“€d in with Government than WPA. 

A itment of Lauchlin Currie as an 
*X€cutive assistant to the President empha- 
“izes the trend. Currie, until now economic 
- Ser to Reserve Board Chairman Eccles, 
hia Government investment in large-scale 
*nterprises : views WPA asa stop-gap. 

- * * * 
She ‘ moves have more and more of a 
Poli Gaver. 
Severe inside repercussions are coming 








_) 4 
*ghagetig Federal Security Agency. 
oo ted up are all kinds of animosities and 
“ey ie Best appraisal: That the Presi- 
ble s *eeping as many candidates as possi- 
“tg + with him to head off anti-New 
*4l€rs in 1940. 
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The Heart of WPA Wage Controversy: 
Cut of Half in Hourly Pay. of Skilled Men 


NDER the old WPA program, skilled con- 
struction workers averaged about $1.33 an 
hour for their work. 

Under the new WPA program set up by the 
Work Relief Appropriation Act of 1939, skilled 
construction workers average about 59 cents an 
hour. 

The pictogram at the top of the page shows 
graphically how the hourly pay envelope of 
such WPA workers has been cut by the new 
law which went into effect July 1. Instead of 
working only enough hours at the prevailing 
rates of pay to earn their monthly wages, all 
workers, no matter what their classification, 
under the terms of the new law must work a 
full 130 hours a month. 

Both the American Federation of Labor and 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations have 
begun campaigns to repeal the provisions of 
the new law under which the only distinctions 
between workers are in the total amount of 
pay, according to whether they fall into the 
professional and technical, skilled, “intermedi- 
ate,” or unskilled group of workers. Bills have 
been introduced in both Houses to reinstate the 
prevailing wage system of pay. 


FEAR WAVE OF PAY CUTTING 


Labor leaders base their fight on the conten- 
tion that payment of lump “security” wages 
for WPA work instead of prevailing wages will 
start a wave of wage cutting in private indus- 
try and undermine the system of union wages 
which they have built up through years of pro- 
longed struggle with employers. 

Much importance is ascribed to governmen- 
tal wage systems and labor policies because 
there is a growing acceptance of a new theory 
among both industrialists and economists that 
workers should be prepared to make some con- 
cessions on hourly wage rates in return for 
guaranteed forms of employment. 

Labor unions, particularly in such seasonal 
industries as construction, have maintained 
that high hourly wages are necessary for a liv- 
ing income. Because such employment is sea- 
sonal, workers who may make as much as $10 
to $14 a day, when they work, often have an- 
nual incomes of only $600 or less. 

Now, it is maintained that since WPA offers 
monthly wages, it should not be forced to pay 
the same high hourly rates as private industry 
offering extremely irregular employment. 

In protest against the new 130-hour month, 
about 100,000 WPA workers are estimated to 
have walked out of their jobs. Workers who 
did not return within five days have been dis- 
charged and their names placed at the bottom 
of the lists of relief eligibles. 

Adding still more te WPA administrative 


* troubles caused by the new relief act is a pro- 


vision that all differentials in pay between re- 
gions of the country be eliminated, starting 
Sept. 1, except those due to differences in the 
cost of living. 

This provision is expected to result in a re- 
duction in pay in Northern and Western sec- 
tions of the country and an increase of pay in 
Southern areas. Relief officials have expressed 
fear that they will have to contend not only 
with protests from places where total wages 
are cut but also protests from the South where 
the new wage rates may be high in contrast 
with those normally paid by some private em- 
ployers. 

One other complication caused by the new 
law is the provision that all workers who have 
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been on WPA rolls 18 months or more shall be 
given a month’s vacation without pay. Colonel 
F. C. Harrington, WPA Administrator, has ex- 
plained that this will mean that, of the 2,100,- 
000 persons expected to be on WPA rolls, 650,- 
000, or 31 per cent, will have to be given a 
month’s lay-off. 

The story of labor’s fight to establish pre- 
vailing wages on WPA goes back to 1935. 
President Roosevelt, in recommending the 
WPA program, suggested that a monthly se- 
curity wage be paid but Congress ordered that 
wage scales be established at such a level that 
the WPA rates of pay would not adversely af- 
fect “the going rates of wages for work of a 
similar nature.” 

In 1936 Congress enacted a provision that 
prevailing rates of pay should be established on 
WPA projects and that same principle has been 
included in all subsequent relief acts up to this 
year. 


. 
“CHISELING” ENCOURAGED? 

Colonel Harrington, in testimony before 
Congressional committees considering the Re- 
lief Act of 1939, outlined the case against pay- 
ment of prevailing wages as follows: 

1. Payment of prevailing wage rates necessi- 
tates a staggered work program to fit the vary- 
ing hours of workers who receive different 
hourly rates of pay and tends to make opera- 
tions inefficient. 

2. Enforcement of a 130-hour month require- 
ment would restrict applications for WPA jobs 
to those persons who are forced to accept such 
low hourly rates of pay as a last resort. 

3. A 130-hour work month wou!d tend to 
eliminate “chiseling”; that is, the practice of 
seeking other employment in time off from 
WPA jobs. 

The Senate Special Committee on Unemploy- 
ment and Relief concluded after an extensive 
survey of five cities that “chiseling” was en- 
couraged under the prevailing wage system 
whereby skilled workers were enabled to earn 
their month’s pay in 10 or 15 hour weeks. 

The Senate Committee concluded: 

“There can be no doubt that the policy of 
part-time work for WPA workers makes possi- 
ble outside employment during the spare time 
of the workers. This outside employment is in 
competition with other unemployed workers.” 

On Capitol Hill, the view of most observers 
is that Congress, in its present frame of mind, 
will not vote to restore the prevailing wage 
rates. Still undecided is the broader question 
whether skilled workers should agree to accept 
lower hourly rates of pay in return for steady 
employment such as is provided on WPA proj- 


ects. 
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Congress stumbles over lending, 
| neutrality . . . politics and appoint- 
| ments ... WPA wage problems. 
| 





its rush for adjournment, Congress last 
week stumbled over lending, social secur- 
ity and neutrality, and thus assured itself of 
more of Washington’s summer temperatures. 

Washington temperatures, however, were 
mild compared with Washington tempers, 
which rose against inactivity in the House. 
That body, which has blandly appropriated 
billions, choked at a million, and thus choked 
off funds to run the District of Columbia 
government. District employes saw a payless 
pay-day pass as Senators tried tor appease 
Representatives and induce them to vote 
funds for Washington’s municipal govern- 
ment. 

Congress did nothing about WPA strikes 
which pulled 92,000 skilled workers off proj- 
ects in protest against having to work 130 
hours a month for a relief wage. WPA offi- 
cials, however, fired 20,000, and Attorney 
General Murphy said strikes against Govern- 
ment are intolerable. 


MR. McNUTT’S NEW POST 
The Attorney General also added his voice 
to the third-term movement, which became 
confused when President Roosevelt appoint- 
ed Paul V. McNutt to head the new Federal 





Congress in 


Security Agency. Mr. McNutt is an an- 
nounced aspirant for the Roosevelt job, but 
his aspirations were not clirified when the 
President told newspapermen that the ap- 
pointment lacked political significance. 

Politics definitely did play a part in the 
House debate over establishment of a Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt Library at Hyde Park, 
Representatives finally approved the project, 
but only after Republicans jibed bitterly at 
the notion that the country needed a Roose- 
velt library. 

The President’s lending plan appeared in 
definite shape, drastically 
amended in its provisions to extend foreign 





loans, It contained authorization for 2.66 
billions, of which about 500 million would be 
| poured into the next recovery drive. This 
measure is scheduled for considerable debate. 
Debate on the President’s appointment of 
| Elmer D. Davies to a Federal judgeship in 
Tennessee was squelched because the Senate 
acted too slowly. The Senate approved be- 
fore it debated, and then when it wanted to 


| [Continued on Page 3, Col. 1.] 
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News 
within the 


News 


WE are not taking sides in the WPA 

strike situation—as a non-partisan 
journal we naturally wouldn't. But— 
we have made certain that we have 
given our readers everybody else’s side 
in the problem. 

For example: On Page 1 we have gone 
to reams of official statistics and com- 
piled the average wage of skilled relief 
construction workers under the old pre- 
vailing wage plan and under the new 
130-hour-a-month plan. First time it’s 
been done. That’s pretty startling in 
itself. But in the article below the Pic- 
togram we have really dug deep 
into the issues and come up with in- 
formation of importance to every tax- 
payer in the country. 

Another example of non-partisan re- 
porting: For the “Question of the 
Week” on Page 4, we sent messages to 
prominent Government officials, labor 
leaders and public figures to find out just 
what they thought about the right of 
relief clients to strike against the Gov- 
ernment. The views are bound to create 
many an argument. 

Example No. 3 of national affairs 

- through a sharp microscope: On Page 6 
we have made a consensus of editorial 
opinion culled from hundreds of news- 
papers throughout the country to see 
which way the editors’ minds swing on 
the issue of relief strikes. 

And now what do our own readers 
think? We have our “Yeas and Nays” 
column ready for their views. 

*~ ~ + 


All we know is that every week our 
pay envelope is minus some money. The 
bookkeeper says it goes to the old-age 
insurance fund. The bookkeeper says 
that another sum is paid by the boss for 
unemployment compensation. 

Well, last week Congress passed some 
new amendments to the social security 
act. They’re very important, we found 
out when we dug into the official record 
for your information. Bigger and bet- 
ter pensions, savings in old-age insur- 
ance taxes, and savings on the way for 
employers through easing up on unem- 
ployment compensation levies. 

Just what Congress has in store for 
millions of Americans when it comes to 
social security will be found in a News- 
gram on Page 2. At the same time we 
thought it would be a good idea to let 
our readers know just what Congress 
had to say about these changes when 
it debated them up at Capitol Hill. 
We've made a special transcript of the 
legislators’ words and present them on 
Page 10. That same page gives further 
information on just how Congress earns 
its money. 

* “— 7 

Just like millions of other folk, we’ve 
been bothered by neutrality. Then late 
last week along came the President and 
Secretary Hull with what amounts to a 
“show-down” message. Our operatives 
on Capitol Hill tell us the air is full of 
fighting words — curiously enough — 
fighting words about how to be neutral 
or un-neutral. The message will be 
found word for word on Page 8. It 
speaks for itself. However, on that 
Same page, we have prepared a simple 
analysis of the issues . . . what’s hap- 
pened ... what may happen... and 
what exactly would happen if war were 
to break out tomorrow. 

Of course, Europe, still registering 
“critical,” is keeping plenty of fingers 
crossed. The totalitarians seem to cross 
their fingers a bit differently than the 
democratic powers when they think 
about our neutrality legislation. On 
Page 5 we offer a once-around-the-globe 
with our News-lines and a backstage 
view of the most dangerous of Europe's 
danger zones. 

* * * 


Names still make news: Check them 
off—Paul McNutt, Lauchlin Currie, 
William McReynolds, James Rowe, Emil 
Schram, Col. “Pink” Harrington, John 
Carmody. Wonder why? Turn to Page 
8. Discover, as we have, just what the 
reasons are back of their appointments 
to the “official family” ... just what 
it is these individuals have that makes 
them so important to the President . . . 
just how their appointments tie in with 
Mr. Roosevelt’s “streamlined govern- 
ment”... and, most important—exactly 
what the nation may expect as a result 
of their appointment. 


E, WortH HIGGINS 
Managing Editor 


? 
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Behind Mr. McNutt's Appointment...A Swing To Right?..:; 
Gathering 1940 Delegates ... Labor And WPA Strikes 


Inside word is that Harry Hop- 
kins did much to sell Mr. Roose- 
velt on the idea of installing 
Paul McNutt, retiring High 
Commissioner to the Philip- 
pines, as head of the new Fed- 
eral Security Agency. 


* * « 


Reports trickle out that Herbert 
Gaston, right-hand man to Hen- 
ry Morgenthau during all of his 
Washington days, is to become 
Under Secretary of the Treas- 
ury when John W. Hanes leaves 
in the fall. 


* * * 


Left-wingers in the New Deal 
privately are expressing opin- 
ions that reveal their belief that 
the real New Deal days are over. 
Talk among this group is that 
the President is swinging 
strongly to the right. The Mc- 
Nutt appointment and the White 
House opposition to continued 
high hourly WPA wages are 


‘listed as symptoms. 


* * * 


Cabinet members who have been 
watching for a cue from the 
President before revealing their 
own aspirations for advance- 
ment now are veering to the 


+ 


ing for them to start gathering 
in delegates. Whether t hose 
delegates will later be their own 
or will be for use by the Presi- 
dent is a point around which 
most argument revolves among 
the politically powerful. 


» *« « 


High officials are quietly chuck- 
ling over the way organized 
labor accepted the “security” 
wage when Congress was voting 
to end high hourly WPA wages 
and then the way labor leaders 
raised the roof when workers 
themselves began to react 
against the change. Reports 
have it that labor’s legislative 
agents were caught off guard. 


x * 


WPA officials are saying pri- 
vately that the /Jeveling of wage 
rates in accordance with Con- 
gress’ edict in the new Relief 
Act so that there shall be no 
wage differential except those 
caused by cost-of-living differen- 
tials will develop even more 
trouble than the present dispute 
over the 130-hour month for 
skilled workers. Wage reduc- 
tions in the North and West are 
expected to bring protests, while 
wage increases in the South may 


those paid by private employers. 
Adding to the difficulties, cost- 
of-living figures are inadequate. 


x * * 


Explanation of the failure of the 
labor unions to fight the provi- 
sion for 130-hour work week for 
skilled employes when it was 
first considered by Congress, 
now being given in informed cir- 
cles, is that the unions at the 
time thought WPA would be 
banned from major construction 
work, anyhow, so the restriction 
would be relatively unimportant 
to them. 
x we 


WPA’s administrative force, in- 
cluding the research workers 
who are responsible in large part 
for solving relief problems and 
developing the relief program, 
is being slashed so severely that 
the prediction is made in inner 
governmental quarters that effi- 
ciency of WPA research may be 
hampered. 


x et 


Future Treasury policy will not 
have as bolstering an effect on 
world silver prices as in the past. 
That is the meaning which is 
read by Government economists 
into Secretary Morgenthau’s ac- 
tion in permitting the foreign 


+ 








silver purchase price to slip to 
35 cents as contrasted with 43 
cents a few weeks ago. 


x * * 


Foreign diplomats are speculat- 
ing at length about contents of 
the report on the Far East situa- 
tion unexpectedly prepared for 
President Roosevelt by Paul V. 
McNutt. They hear it contained 
more inside information relative 
to Japanese tactics than this Gov- 
ernment had received heretofore. 


x** 


The Temporary National Eco- 
nomic Committee has an agenda 
that could keep hearings running 
constantly through any adjourn- 
ment period of the present Con- 
gress A lay-off is in prospect, 
however, because so few of the 
members are willing to remain in 
the Capital after Congress does 
adjourn, 


2) 


Vice President Garner has made 
his attitude about third term for- 
cibly clear, according to a Sena- 
tor who says he heard Mr. Gar- 
ner declare, pounding the table, 
“there is not going to be any 
third-term President and there’s 
not going to be any third-term 
Vice President.” 





view that Mr. Roosevelt is will- 


bring wages out of line with | 
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Neutrality and 


Swords, Heat, and a Concert..:. 


The Roosevelt Library ... Third-Term Speculation 


QX* day last week Mrs. Roosevelt telephoned 
the President from Hyde Park and heard 
him say that the weather in Washington was 
getting to be unpleasant—in spite of the fact 
that he “never acknowledges the heat.” Sun- 
light and humidity, however, didn’t stand in the 
way of the President’s usual teeming week. 
Monday was a sad day for the President. 
Seated on the rostrum of the flower-banked Sen- 
ate chamber, President Roosevelt attended the 
state funeral of one of his closest friends and 
one of his original Cabinet members, Secretary 
of the Navy Claude A. Swanson. 


The next day was different. At tea time the 
Chief Executive was White House host to Gen- 
eral Rafael Trujillo Molina, former President 
of the Dominican Republic and commander-in- 
chief of the Dominican army. Still remember- 
ing the details of his trip to Santo Domingo in 
1917, President Roosevelt had plenty to talk 
about. Most of the conversation, apparently, 
was about a couple of swords. 


It seems that at the time of his visit the 
President-to-be bought as souvenirs two swords 
dating from the days of the conquistadores. He 
still has them, and is pretty proud of them. 
Now, he told General Trujillo, at some unde- 


termined date in the future he expects to revisit ° 


the island and present the swords to the Na- 
tional Museum in Trujillo City (mamed after 
the General). 


A Ride to Hear 
An Open-air 


A great music lover, 
the President enjoyed a 
prescription of Brahms, 
Frescobaldi and Sibelius 
on Wednesday night. 
The occasion was the opening of the National 
Symphony Orchestra’s third season of “Sunset 
Symphonies.” 

Driving in his open car to the banks of the 
Potomac below the Lincoln Memorial, the Chief 
Executive joined some 20,000 citizens and some 
100 ice-cream vendors in watching the sunset, 
under a cloudless sky, and in listening to the 
music, under the hands of Dr. Hans Kindler. 
At intermission time, the President and director 
Kindler had a chat. 


The heat didn’t happen to prevent a Presi- 
dential tiff with the press—two tiffs, as a matter 
of fact. The first fray had to do with one of 
the most unusual turns of events ever to take 
place in the White House during the Roosevelt 
Administration: The announcement that the 


Symphony 








—Harris & Ewing 


AN EAR FOR MUSIC 


+ 
| 





President Roosevelt, accompanied by Mrs. Edwin | 
| Watson, wife of the President's aide and secre- 
tary, enjoys the first outdoor concert of the Capi- } 
tal’s symphony orchestra as it plays from a barge 

anchored in the Potomac River near the Lincoln | 

Memorial. 





President had appointed Paul V. McNutt head 
of the new Federal Security Agency. Mr. Mc- 
Nutt, who has just resigned from his post as 
High Commissioner to the Philippines, is also 


the most definite of the Democratic candidates | 


for the Presidency in 1940. 


Mystified official Washington burst over what 
it termed a sensation, The newspapers, fully 
as mystified, wondered about the politics in- 
volved. Immediately the President hammered 
his spike into their questioning. 

At his press conference President Roosevelt 
told the reporters that, in regard to the McNutt 


appointment, they were writing themselves out | 


ona limb. They should realize, he said, that in 
Washington there are other considerations than 
politics, And then he lectured against shallow 
reporting. Finally, he said, the press probably 
wouldn’t print his opinions on political news 
writing. 

There was not so much surface excitement 
over the other major appointments of the week: 
The naming of Lauchlin Currie, William H. 
McReynolds and Henry H. Rowe, Jr., as execu- 
tive assistants to the President. 


The other difference of opinion between the 
President and the press (this time only a single 
news service) concerned itself with the most 
important Presidential topic of the week: Neu- 
trality. 

A dispatch has said that President Roosevelt 
and Secretary of State Cordell Hull had dis- 
agreed on the language of a neutrality message 
to Congress. Almost immediately the Chief 
Executive issued a statement to the reading 
public that the story was “false,” the headline 
“wholly false.” 

In reply, the News Service stuck to its guns, 
and also issued a statement: “The information 
contained in the story yesterday was obtained 
from Government officials at both ends of Penn- 
sylvania Avenue. We regarded those sources 
as reliable and we regarded the information as 
news, and still so regard it.” 

Both the President and 
the Secretary of State 
were in constant touch 
with each other through- 
out the week, and met 
almost every day, in their efforts to push 
through neutrality legislation. 

Their conversations bore fruit on Friday 
with a statement to Congress by Mr. Hull, 
transmitted by the President, pleading for favor- 
able action by Congress at this session on neu- 
trality legislation. “The present embargo en- 
courages a state of war both in Europe and 
Asia,” Mr. Hull warned. 

Among the many bills passing between the 
White House and the Capitol were a request 
from the President for $2,000,000 for, a new 
dirigible and another request for $445,000 for 
the construction of four more “penthouses” on 
the wings of the Navy Department Building. 

Also, relating to the President, the House of 
Representatives passed a bill, 221 to 124, to es- 
tablish a Franklin D. Roosevelt Library at Hyde 
Park, 

As far as past legislation was concerned, the 
Chief Executive allowed himself to be quoted 
in regard to the WPA strike against the new 
relief bill and the 130-hour month: “You can- 
not strike against the Government.” 

The third-term question also had its develop- 
ments. Among those who last week expresstd 
their hope that the President would be reelected 
were -2nator Norris, Attorney General Murphy 
and Solicitor General Jackson. 

Said Mr. Jackson: President Roosevelt is 
“the greatest natural resource we have.” 


Close Contact 
Maintained With 


Secretary Hull 
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RURAL SECURITY 


Secretary of Agriculture Wallace 2dds a note 


—Harris & Ewing 


af 


approval to the President's new lending Program 


by calling the proposed rural security projec 


ts 


providing farm tenant loans and rural electrifica 


tion loans, a “prudent and economic Policy”, 
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THE LIBERALIZED 
AGE PENSIONS 





How Congress is changing the 
social securify system. More and 
bigger pensions, less taxes. 








ee and better pensions—with a string 
tached—are now in the offing. 
The liberalized social security benefits 


ate 


to 


workers through increased pensions and to em- 
ployers and workers alike through “frozen” old- 
age insurance taxes are contained in amend- 
ments to the Social Security Act now passed by 


the Senate and House, not yet a law. 
The string is attached to an amendment 


oy 


Senator E. C. Johnson (Dem.), of Colorado, which 


orders every State to put up at least $10 a mo 


nth 


toward the old-age public assistance benefits 


that program which provides Federal-St 


monthly payments to needy aged folk not el 


ate 


vi- 


ble for the regular old-age insurance benefits. 
When the bill emerges from conference this pro- 
viso may either be completely scotched or tem- 


pered. 


But the immediate result is of serious 


concern to at least 31 States which now pay their 


indigent aged less than the prescribed amo 
demanded by the Johnson amendment. 
The seeming contradiction in the Senate 
tion stems from its having also approved 
amendment by Senator Connally (Dem.), 
Texas, which would authorize the Federal G 


nt 
U 


ac- 
an 
at 


OVe- 


ernment to pay two dollars for every dollar con- 


tributed by the State for the old-age assista 
program up to the first $15. Thereafter, the F 
eral Government would match dollar for do 
on the next $20. 
Federal Government to put up $10 for the Sta 
first $5, then $10 for the State’s next $10, mak 
a total benefit of $35. 


Clause Expected to Aid 
The Poorer States 


This amendment was designed to help t 


poorer States, mostly Southern, which now 


paying small pensions, like Arkarsas which t 
tals $6.15 a month (Federal and State contril 


tions combined.) 


When the bill was passed, the Connally amend- 
ment, which would aid these States, was v1! 


The effect would be for th 


te’s 


al 


nce 


ed- 


liar 


° 


ing 


he 
re 
O- 


due 


tually nullified by the Johnson amendment 


which banned Federal contributions unless 
States put up at least $10. 
present would fall into this category. 

On the whole, the new social security prog! 


tne 


Only 17 States at 


am 


represents a decided forward step in the Ad- 


ministration’s plan of liberalizing benefits an< 


easing tax payments. 


d 


More than 1,000,000 additional persons will 


come within its scope than formerly. 

Millions of dollars will flow out of the Tre 
ury in increased pension payments. 

Millions of dollars will be saved by employ 
and workers by “freezing” the old-age insura! 
taxes at 1 per cent for the three-year per 
beginning Jan. 1, 1940, instead of increasing 
to 1% per cent. Millions in addition will 
saved by employers by granting Federal credit 
delinquent payers of unemployment-insura! 
taxes and holding the employer’s liability to 


ets 


he 
ta 
1¢e 
he 


first $3,000 in worker earnings, as is now done 


under the old-age insurance program. 


A Billion of Saving 
To Workers, Employers 
Thus a total of more than $i,000,000,000 


being estimated as a saving to employers 24 


workers as a result of the changes. 


On the other hand, the over-all cost of ‘ne 


program takes an upward turn. Instead of ' 


estimated $555,000,000 five-year cost of the Pp! 


} 


gram beginning next January 1, it is now 
lieved that the cost will be $2,093,000,000, 
increase of more than $1,500,.000,000. 


ye- 


an 


The net result of congressional action to daté 


has this effect: 


It steps ahead the beginning date of payis 


old-age insurance payments to retired work 
from 1942 to 1940. 
liberalized, benefits provided for aged wives, 4 
for widows, children, 
parents of deceased workers. 


About 1,100,000 additional persons 


ers 


Yhese benefits have been 


nd 


and aged dependent 


(seamen, 


bank employes, and employed persons 65 years 
of age and over) are brought under the old-ac¢ 


insurance system and about 200,000 under u! 


employment insurance (chiefly oank, employe 


S). 
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[Continued From Page 1] 


talk about the appointment, the 
President said he was sorry, the 
jssue was closed. 

The Senate also decided not to 
debate the neutrality issue when 
its Foreign Affairs Committee 
shelved proposals to change ex- 
jsting law. But the President 
countered this decision with a 
message urgently requesting new 
legislation repealing the grms 
embargo provisions of the pres- 
ent law. 

Neutrality’s burning impor- 
tance dimmed in Congressional 
eyes as affairs in Europe quieted. 
The Danzig issue seems to have 
blown over for a month or two, 
but Japan still draws the ire of 
Senator Key Pittman, who wants 
a law permitting the President 
to embargo shipments of war 
materials to Nippon. A_ few 
American tourists were ordered 
out of the Italian Tyrol for rea- 
sons yet obscure, and European 
ears heard rumors that Italy has 
leased Trieste, Austria’s old 
Adriatic port, to the Reich for a 
decade. 

Congressional approval finally 
was given to the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority’s plan to buy 
properties of Commonwealth & 
Southern, thereby making Ten- 
nessee the first State to have 
most of its electric power prop- 
erties in public hands. 

The Senate tinkered with 
House amendments to the Social 
Security law and borrowed trou- 
ble. Representatives are certain 
to oppose Senate suggestion that 
States allow $10 for each old- 
age pensioner. Such insistence 
would force 31 states to increase 
pensions. 

In Chicago a Federal judge 
took judicial notice of conflict- 
ing influences within the Ad- 
ministration, and excluded the 
agricultural industry from the 
Sherman anti-trust law. He dis- 
missed the Justice Department's 
anti-trust action against an al- 
leged Chicago milk monopoly by 
tuling authority over milk now 
rests exclusively with the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. The Justice 
Department promises to appeal. 
The department also will inquire 
into the building industry in 
September. 

In Washington, the President 
named three of the six executive 
assistants permitted under the 
reorganization bill. The National 
Gallery of Art, gift of the estate 
of Andrew Mellon, received the 
Italian collection of Samuel H. 
Kress, chain-store magnate. 


+ 


UCCESS, it has been said, is in- + trative assistant to the Secretary 4 


s evitable if the right men are 
sent to the right places. 

On that basis, the country now has 
some ground for appraising the 
chances for success of the plans to 
make over the governmental ma- 


chinery along a more streamlined 





Streamlining govern- 
mental machinery. What 
new appointments under 
reorganization 


plan may 











| mean to efficiency. 


pattern to make “democracy work 
| today in our national Government.” 

The President last week an- 
nounced the appointment of three 
of the six new administrative assist- 
ants who are to help him in his 
duties as Chief Executive, and of 
Paul V. McNutt, retiring High Com- 
missioner to the Philippines and for- 
mer Governor of Indiana, as Ad- 
ministrator of the Federal Security 
Agency. 

These three men _ (biographical 
sketches of appointees appear on 


| this page (were named to be admin- 


istrative assistants to the President. 
Lauchlin Currie, assistant director 
of the Federal Reserve Board’s Di- 





vision of Research and Statistics: 


— 


William H. McReynolds, adminis- | 
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of the Treasury; 

James H. Rowe, Jr., assistant to 
General Edwin M. Watson, White 
House Secretary and military aide. 

With the appointment of the three 
more assistants to the President, the 
principal new positions involved in 


the reorganization of the Federal | 


Government which went into effect 


July 1, will have been completed. It | 


has not yet been announced whether 
Marvin H. McIntyre, Stephen Early 


and Brighton Watson, who now hold | 


positions as presidential secretaries, 
will be placed in the jobs as admini- 
Strative assistants and new secre- 
taries appointed, or whether they 


will be retained in their present jobs. 


Three More Assistants 
Still To Be Named 


Jesse Jones, who earned his repu- 
tation as a governmental administra- 
tor as head of the RFC, has been ap- 
pointed Administrator of the new 





Federal Loan Agency, which consoli- | 


dates the activities of nearly 30 Fed- 
eral agencies doing a banking busi- 
ness. 

John M. Carmody, who has been 
Administrator of the Rural Electrifi- 
cation Administration, has been ap- 


pointed as head of the new Federal | 


Works Agency, which consolidates 
the activities of the WPA, PWA and 


other agencies concerned with pub- | 


lic works. 
Special significance is attached to 


the appointment of the assistants to 


the President as marking the begin- 


| 





Anonymous Is The Word 





| 
| 








the President as his administrative assistants. 


Harris & Ewing 
Three men with a “passion for anonymity” have been chosen by 


William H. Mc- 


Reynolds, Treasury Administrative Assistant, is one, anc Lauchlin 


Currie, Federal Reserve Board economist, is another. 


.he third 


is James H. Rowe, Jr., who doesn’t like photographers, and who 
is a graduate of the official White House secretarial staff. 





ning of steps to enable the White * reporting separateiy to the Presi- 


House to keep more closely in con- 
tact with personnel, fiscal, economic 
planning and management problems 
of the Government. 

In recent years the growth of 
scores of independent agencies, each 


THE PRESIDENT’S NEW AIDES: 


THEIR RECORDS 


AUCHLIN CURRIE, now aassist- * 


ant director of the Federal Re- 
serve Board’s Division of Research 
and Statistics, as the economic ad- 
viser of the President, will occupy a 
key position in the new set-up. 

Heretofore, Mr. Roosevelt has had 


no professional economist on his per- | 


sonal staff to advise him on eco- 
nomic problems. Yet most of the 
cabinet members as well as other 
important Government officials have 
at least one such adviser. Secretary 
Wallace, has two economic advisers 
to help him in administering the 
Department of Agriculture. 


One of the criticlsms most often | 


leveled at the White House is that 
there has been no coherent economic 
planning of policies, that too often 
plans which are basically in conflict 
are put into operation at the same 
time. 

Moreover, some economic 
presented in presidential speeches 
and other official papers might have 
been interpreted somewhat differ- 
ently if a professional economist had 
been immediately at hand for advice. 


Will Review All 
Economic Planning 


In a time of economic change and 
a period when governmental oper~ 
ations are more important to the 
economy than ever before, it is held 
that Dr. Currie’s role will be of 
special importance. 

Not only may it turn out that he 
will have a hand in reporting on 
economic plans submitted by the 
various governmental agencies but 
he also may be called upon by the 
President to do special research jobs. 

Just what sort of a man has the 
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President selected for this work? 
Dr. Currie was brought to Wash- 
ington in 1934 by Jacob Viner for 


what was to have been a short-term | 


position as a senior economic analyst 
in the Treasury Department. 

At the Treasury Dr. Currie met 
Marriner S. Eccles, when the latter 
was Assistant to the Secretary of the 
Treasury and the two became close 
friends. 
when Mr. Eccles was 
Chairman of the Federal Reserve 
Board, he took Dr. Currie with him 
in the position of assistant director 
of the Division of Research and Sta- 
tistics, 
since. 


the job he has held ever | 


Later in that same year, | 
appointed | 


Dr. Currie long has been known | 
as one of the leading sponsors of the | 


“spending-fcr-recovery” idea. AS 
such, he has been held up to busi- 
ness men as a sort of bogey man 
with rather revolutionary ideas on 
economic problems. 


Lend-Spend Theory 
As a Preserver 


As a matter of fact, among econ- | 


omists Dr. Currie is recognized as a 
conservative who has advanced the 
governmental spending theory as a 
means of preserving the capitalistic 
system. 


Dr. Currie’s general theories as to | 


the need for government investment 
were brought out recently in his 
testimony before the Temporary 
National Economic Committee. In 
brief, here is about the way 
theories work out: 

Business has failed to come back 
to prosperity levels because too much 
of the current savings of industry 
are not reinvested. 

There are two ways in which the 
volume of idle savings may be re- 


duced: (1) by taxation and (2) by 
governmental spending or invest- 
ment. 


his | 


The country does not appear to be | 


ready to levy heavier taxes so there- 
fore it is up to the Government to 
step into the picture and direct the 
flow of savings into profitable in- 
vestments. 

Dr. Currie is given major credit 
in governmental circles for the de- 
velopment of the President’s new 
program for lending governmental 
money on self-liquidating projects 
and various types of public works 
projects. 

Dr. Currie is known, too, not to be 
one of the school which believes bus!- 
ness should be “pulverized” in the 
sense that all sorts of restrictive gov- 
ernmental rules and _ regulations 
should be applied. Thus, his friends 
say, he does not place too large an 
emphasis on anti-trust prosecutions 
and similar developments but he 


| does hold that in this day a certain 


measure of governmental planning 
is necessary. 


Mr. McReynolds’ Task 
As Personnel Expert 


William H. McReynolds, admini- | 


strative assistant to the Secretary of 
the Treasury, is a veteran civil ser- 
vice career man recognized as one of 
the outstanding personnel experts 
in the Government. As such, he is 
expected to have important duties 
in his new position as administrative 
assistant to the President. 

Back in 1937 when the President 


| sent his first recommendations for | 








AND TASKS 


+ . ree 
sweeping reorganization of the Ex- 


ecutive Service to Congress, he sug- | 


gested that tae merit system be ex- 
tended upward, outward and down- 
ward to cover all non-policy de- 
termining posts. That program 
contemplated the development of a 
real Federal career service which 
would attract the best talent of the 
nation just as in Great Britain the 
civil service attracts some of the best 
talent of that country. 

The Reorganization Act passed by 
Congress this spring carried no such 
sweeping provision for extension of 
the civil service. So, although the 
President himself, through executive 
orders has blanketed many employes 
under the merit system, there still 
are a large number of appointive 
positions which he must fill. 


To Handle Personnel 
For the President 


In fact, there are so many jobs in 
Washington offices and in the field 
service such as, for example, collec- 
tors of internal revenue, customs col- 
lectors and collectors of internal 
revenue, which must be filled by the 
President that consideration of such 
appointments robs him of time 
needed for more important executive 
duties. 

Mr. McReynolds is expected to take 
over much of this burdensome detail 
and in addition to help out in the 
handling of broader problems arising 
in the handling of personnel in the 
various governmental agencies. 

Since Mr. McReynolds is repre- 
sentative of the finest type of career 
civil service employe, his appoint- 
ment is considered a victory for sup- 
porters of the merit system rather 
than the “spoils system” of filling 
government jobs according to polit- 
ical preference. 

Mr. McReynolds, now 59 years old, 
came to the Government service in 
1906 as a postal inspector. 

In 1923, Mr. McReynolds became 
director of the staff of the Personne! 
Classification Board. Five years 
later he directed a classification sur- 
vey of all field employes of the Gov- 
ernment. He is credited with being 
the “father” of the present classifi- 
cation system for civil service em- 
ployes. 


“Streamlined Government” 
Is His First Business 


After his classification work was 
finished he was appointed special 
assistant director of the Bureau of 
the Budget, with his principal duty 
the recommendation of changes in 
the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment to eliminate jurisdictional con- 
flicts, and duplication of effort. 

When the Roosevelt Administration 
took office one of the first moves was 
the consolidation of a number of 
farm credit agencies into the Farm 
Credit Administration. Mr. McRey- 
nolds was called into that agency to 
help in the consolidation. 

Later, when Henry Morgenthau, 
Jr., was transferred from his job as 
head of the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion to the Treasury Department, he 
took Mr. McReynolds with him as his 
administrative assistant and budget 
officer. In the Treasury Mr. Mc- 
Reynolds has confined his activities 
primarily to personnel problems as 
(Continued on Page 13) 


dent, and the tasks of handling all 
the multitudinous problems in con- 
nection with recovery programs have 
added immensely to White House 
routine. One means of meeting these 
problems has been through borrow- 
ing of officials from other agencies 
to help the White House staff. 


Tasks of White House 
Have Been Multiplied 


The idea back of the reorganiza- 
tion program to give the President 
six new administrative assistants in 
addition to his present staff of secre- 
taries is to insure that all problems 
coming to his attention will be ex- 


emsqram: OUR “STREAMLINED” GOVERNMENT: 
THE NEW “KEY MEN” AND WHAT THEY WILL DO 


+ amined from the over-ail manage- 


ment point of view, as well as from 
standpoints bearing on policy of 
operations. 

Also the President’s new 
ants will be able to conduct special 
research jobs for him and expedite 
the flow of executive orders to the 
agencies or departments concerned 
At the same time additional means 
of clearance will be afforded for offi- 
cials wishing to reach the President 
with their problems. 

Under the new system the White 
House Secretaries, as in the past, 
would continue to have the functions 
of dealing with the public, with Con- 


sict 
aSSISU- 


gress and with the press and the 
radio. 
Thus, the administrative assist- 


ants appointed this past week in- 
clude Dr. Currie, a trained economist 
qualified to advise the President on 
economic problems; Mr. McReynolds, 
who has had long experience with 
Government personnel problems and 
will be able to advise on such mat- 
ters; and Mr. Rowe, a lawyer who 
will advise on legal matters 


Fiseal Planning Unit 
Now Under President 


Then, in addition, reorganization 
of the Government has brought the 
Budget Bureau, the agency for fiscal 
planning, directly under the Presi- 
dent. 

Other agencies brought directly 
under the President to help in plan- 
ning Management and similar prob- 
lems are the National Resources 
Planning Board and the Central 
Statistical Board. 

The President, in announcing the 
appointment of Mr. McNutt as Fed- 
eral Security Administrator, said 
that politics is entirely removed from 


the job and warned newspaper writ- | 


ers that political angles should not 
be stressed in writing of the appoint- 
ment. 

But did 


the President’s warning 


+ not 








serve to eliminate speculation ag 
to the effect that appointment of 
the Indianan, who has been promi- 
nently mentioned as a candidate for 
the 1940 Democratic presidential 
nomination, might have on the po- 
litical situation. Political writers 
pointed out that the appointment of 
Mr. McNutt means that another po- 
tential candidate will be kept close- 
ly within the President's official 
family, although it will not, of 
course, deter his friends from cams 
paigning for him. 


Coordinating Work 
Of Welfare Agencies 


In Mr. Roosevelt’s opinion, Mr. Mc- 
Nutt will be able to accomplish a 
great deal to coordinate the work of 
the various welfare agencies under 
his jurisdiction. The President ob- 
Served that in the past many suc- 
cessful business men brought to 
Washington to fill administrative 
positions have proved failures be- 
cause they did not understand the 
relationship of their own to other 
businesses. 

One important classification of 
governmental agencies which is un- 
affected by the reorganization is 
represented by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and similar regu- 
latory agencies. 

But except for bureaus of this 
type, the’ new streamlined model of 
the Government is shaping up to in- 
clude, in addition to the 10 Depart- 
ments and an expanded White 
House staff, the new Federal Works 
Agency, Federal Loan Agency and 
Federal Security Agency. 

The work of reorganization, how- 
ever, is expected to be a continuing 
task which will require the efforts 
of administrative heads of the Gov- 
ernment for many months to come. 
Out of the blueprints are expected 
to emerge finally a new machine 
which will not only do the work of 
the Government more efficiently but 
also permit economies in operation. 
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he Question of the Week: 


Luther C. Steward 


Washington, D. C.; President, 
National Federation of Federal 
Employes, 


answers: 
HIS is in reply to your inquiry: 
1. In my opinion it is not a proper 
exercise of power for workers em- 
ployed by the Federal Government to 
strike in order to gain their ends. I 
do not consider that persons engaged 
on WPA projects are Federal em- 
ployes in a true sense, even though 
they are recipients of Federal funds. 
2. The present difficulty in the 
WPA is, in my judgment, due very 
largely to the failure to maintain a 
eléar and proper distinction between 
relief and work in the ordinary ac- 
ceptance of the term. If this distinc- 
tion were maintained there would be 
no jeopardizing of wage rates. 


Edgar G. Brown 
Washington, D. C.; President, 
United Government Employes, 
Inc. (colored) 


answers: 

N reply to your letter may I briefly 

submit the following views of our 
organization. 

1. Our constitution forbids mem- 
bers of the organization to strike 
against the Government under any 
circumstances, at any time. The 
obvious reasons for this action are 
apparent if we wish to preserve a 
government of the people. The Bill 
of Rights guarantees to all the right 
of petition to Congress—this we have 
fully availed ourselves of. Finally, 
we stand by the Constitution and 
the laws of the land. 

2. Our organization feels that all 
unemployed American citizens should 
be on an absolutely equal basis, re- 
gardless of race, class, creed, color or 
geography. The President and the 


Congress should guardsthe best in- | 


terests of the whole people in relief 
matters as all other phases of gov- 
ernment, and we feel both have done 
an admirable job under most difficult 
and trying times. 

We are profoundly grateful to 
The United States News for the op- 
portunity to voice views categorically 
on the question of wages, hours and 
working conditions as it relates par- 
ticularly to WPA workers. In more 
detail, these matters have been pre- 
sented for the past few years before 
Congressional committees on behalf 
of the U. G. E. and we have always 
received most satisfactory considera- 
tion. 


H. Stuyvelaar 
San Francisco, Calif.; Secretary- 
Treasurer, San Francisco District 


Industrial Union Council, Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations, 


answers: 





—Harris & Ewing 
LUTHER C. STEWARD 





some entertainment to some 35 mil- 
lion Americans. Many of the pro- 
ductions were of outstanding calibre 
and brought handsome profits to the 
Government. 


Here in San Francisco the produc- | 


tion of “Run Little Chillun” ran for 
four months, playing to capacity 
houses. 

On Treasure Island, the site of the 
Golden Gate Exposition, the “Swing 
Mikado” was packing them in every 
night, with @rofits of $3,000 weekly. 
A local vaudeville production, “Two 
a Day,” showed like success. Now 
these houses are dark and the artists 
thrown to the mercy of the wolves. 

On Mr. Woodrum and associates 
falls the blame for the misery he is 
causing to thousands of artists, who, 
in the past, have given so generous- 


“ly of their talents in the cause of 


WILL try and answer as briefly as 


possible. 
First, if the question refers to Fed- 
eral Government workers’ under 


Civil Service, the answer is no, for 
the reason that such workers have 
security of employment with protec- 


tion under clearly defined Civil Serv- 


ice rules and machinery to hear and 
investigate complaints and disputes. 

WPA workers come under no such 
category. They can be hired and 
fired on a moment’s notice. More- 
over, I feel that the current agita- 
tion is not a strike against the Fed- 
eral Government out a_ protest 
against conditions which are de- 


cidedly contrary to the policies of: 


the Roosevelt Administration. 


Maintaining Wages 
Question 2. The answer: “Posi- 
tively.” And not onlv skilled trades 
but other categories of workers on 


work relief, such as !aborers, theatri- | 


cal workers, artists, writers, etc. 

It is wholly inconsistent for the 
Federal Government, on the one 
hand, to sponsor and enact legisla- 
tion establishing minimum and max- 
imum work standards for private 1n- 
dustry, secured after long and pli- 
ter struggles by organized labor, and 
then for this same Government, in 
the capacity of an employer, to re- 
verse itself in complete violation of 
its own legislation creations. 

It is also proper to point out that 
the authors of the Woodrum Bill 
(now the Relief Act) pretended that 
the new changes were economy 
measures and attempts to force the 
workers back into private industry. 

Current developments have proven 
otherwise. 

We cite the Theater Project, which 
provided a livelihood for thousands 
of entertainers and artists, for whom 
there was no employment in private 
industry. 

This project was one of the most 
highly praised of the WPA enter- 
prises. It brought the theater back 
to the nation and provided whole- 


» 


patriotic, charitable and _ other 


worthy causes. 


J. T. Dudley 


Sacramento, Calif.; Secretary, 
Sacramento Industrial Union 
Council, 


answers: 

T IS my opinion that the demon- 

Stration of WPA workers is a 
proper method of showing their at- 
titude toward the Government's pro- 
gram of lengthening the hours of 
Skilled workers for the same month- 
ly rate of pay. 

Union labor has struggled for 
more than a generation to establish 
something near a fair rate of pay 
for a day’s work. 

To have our Government, with one 
single blow, wipe out the benefits 
gained by 50 years of struggle, 
should, and I believe will, be opposed 
by labor with all the strength at 
their command. 

Labor vigorously opposed the 
adoption of this wage cutting pro- 
gram; however, the anti-labor forces 
had enough influence in Congress 
to put this measure into effect. 

I can see no better way to show 
the feelings of 
than by the demonstrations which 
are being used against this policy. 

We believe that this policy of the 
Government will tend to encourage, 
and assist, private employers in their 


attempt to reduce the wages 
skilled workmen, 
In behalf of these people, who 


have spent years learning their 
trades, we feel Congress should im- 
mediately take the necessary steps 
to restore the hours of labor to their 
former status. 


Ted F. Silvey 
Columbus, Ohio: Secretary-Treas- 


urer, Ohio Industrial Union 
Council, CIO, 


answers: 
HE answer to your first question 
is Yes. I say it without exception 
because the context of your letter 
specifically refers to the unemployed 
on WPA work relief. 

I make the distinction between 
these and other “workers employed 
by the Federal Government.” My 
commitment does not necessarily 
cover regular employes of the various 
boards, commissions, bureaus and 
departments of the United States. 

The reasons I consider it proper 
for work relief project workers to 
strike are these 

First, unemployment is a primary 
social issue which must be kept be- 
fore the minds of the American peo- 
ple. If it is not solved our country 
cannot endure. It can be solved over 
a number of years by application of 


| pressures that are proper to apply in 


a democratic society. 

Thus I consider protest strikes of 
WPA workers an educational instru- 
ment to impress upon American em- 
ployers and the general public—es- 
pecially upon the smug and compla- 


cent—that the work week musi be 
shortened in a socieiy where steam 
and electric power has replaced hu- 
man and animal muscle power 


Second, whereas newspaper pub- 


the WPA workers | 


of 


l 
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hours provided in the new Relief Act have aroused nation- 
wide attention. Questions of wage policies, of the effects 
of the new policy on industry and of the propriety of strikes 
against a Government program have been raised. 

In view of the widespread interest and importance of the 
issues raised, The United States News has addressed to 
WPA officials, to officers of labor organizations and to 
others the following questions: 

1. In’your opinion, is it, or is it not, a proper ex- 
ercise of power for workers employed by the Fed- 
eral Government to strike to gain their ends? 

2. Is it, or is-it not, in your opinion, a proper 
concern for the Federal Government to adopt work 
relief wage policies designed to maintain hourly 
wage rates in particular skilled trades? 

Answers received are presented herewith. 


The United States News 





July 17, 1939 





IS STRIKE A PROPER WEAPON FOR THOSE 
GIVEN EMPLOYMENT BY GOVERNMENT? 





against the lengthened work 








lishers, industrialists and merchants 
have great resources of wealth by 
which to publicize 
working people, especially 


their partially organized voting 
strength plus their actual physical 
labor. 

At a time when there is no election 
pending, and when public opinion 
has been improperly shaped by em- 
ployer groups so that political leaders 
refuse to concern themselves with 
the plight of the unemployed, the 
project workers must turn to with- 
holding their labor as the only dra- 
matic expression of their plight. 


A Protest Only 


Here in Ohio I have advised those 
WPA workers, who are accustomed 
to look to this office for counsel, that 
they should employ the strike only 
as a protest, that it should not be 
longer than‘one day in duration, that 
the value of the publicity obtained 
should be balanced against the loss 


of wages involved, that they should | 


take great care to protect WPA 


property and the projects against | 


any extreme action by a few indi- 
viduals. 

I have urged all leaders who have 
contacted me to make clear to the 


project workers it is not President | 


Roosevelt or officials of the WPA who 
are to blame for their plight. It is 
specifically Senator Robert Taft of 
Ohio and his Republican colleagues 
from Ohio in Congress. This infor- 
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mation has been widely distributed 
among all the project workers and it 


is of political significance, of course. 


Favors Prevailing Wage 

In answer to your second question, 
my opinion is that the Federal Gov- 
ernment should maintain for skilled 
labor the same wage rates on work 
relief projects that are paid by profit- 
seeking business. In a few words, I 
believe this because I am convinced 


the attack on WPA by Tories of both | 


political parties is the first step in a 
calculated movement to reduce wage 
rates in private industry. 

The particular connotation of your 
question involves building trades 
workers who are organized in A. F. 
of L. craft unions and therefore not 
affiliated with this State central body 
of industrial unions. The problems 
of the construction industry are in- 
volved here. Those who blame craft 
unionism for the ills of the building 
industry must be told that there are 
four things wrong with the building 
industry. First, real estate; second, 
supply dealers; third, sub-contrac- 
tors; and fourth, craft unionism. 

Iam writing this letter in the same 
good faith that I believe you ad- 
dressed me. It is a journalistic trick 
to separate sentences from their con- 
text in such a way that a different 
meaning is created. 


I am confident the integrity of 
The United States News, and your 
editorial policy, will not permit any- 


one on your staff to pull this trick 


on me, 
\ 


their attitudes, | 
unem- | 
} ployed on WPA projects, have only | 


* J. Clark Waldron 


Baltimore, Md.; National Publicity 
Chairman, Workers Security Fed- 
eration of the U. S. A., 


answers: 
OTH questions illustrate the old 
adage that half a truth is more 
misleading than completely fallacious 
questions. It seems strange to dis- 
| cover how quickly certain groups of 
the press as well as some columnists 
and politicians have decided to give 
WPA workers the status of Federai 
employes without giving them the 
protection of such rank. 

It is equally strange certain news- 
papers as well as columnists refuse 
to see the real issues involved in the 
WPA protest strikes. They see only 
the pay of the skilled workers. Per- 
haps they fear to discuss the other 
issues, under-pay, cutting of pay of 
all WPA workers except in the South, 
the 30-day lay-offs and the disman- 
tling of some of the most important 
projects—the Arts projects for in- 
stance. 


Permanent Unemployment 
It is time that politicians realize 
that public works must be considered 
on a permanent basis. As long as 
unemployment is permanent, then 
WPA must be permanent—but under 
decent wages, working conditions 
and hours. It is time politicians quit 
considering WPA simply on a month- 
to-month basis. It is morally un- 
fair and economically unwise to ex- 
pect WPA workers to exist on a 
month-to-month relief basis subject 
to the whims of the politicians. 
The Workers’ Security Federation 
of the U. S. A. is concerned with 


groups—white collar workers, com- 
mon laborers as well as_ skilled 
| workers and professional and tech- 
nical workers. Thus it believes that 
when there is no machinery for the 
settling of disputes, involving wages 
and hours, workers, wherever em- 
ployed, have the right to use public 





| pressure to achieve decent condi- 
tions of labor. 

| Right of Protest 

| = ; 

| Certainly, the workers have a 


right to express their protest against 
what they consider unfair labor con- 
ditions. To deny them that right 
would be to deny them a right un- 
der the Constitution of the United 
States—the right to protest first, 
and against enforced labor which 
the Constitution strictly forbids. 


The most of Government agencies 
maintain friendly relationships with 
unions in which their employees are 
organized, thus preventing the out- 
break of disputes. However, WPA 
workers have no such protection, 
and in such a case as the recent 
Congressional action, the workers in 
leaving their jobs were exercising 
their constitutional rights. 

The Workers’ Security Federation, 
however, did not call the strike; it 
even went so far as to caution them 
to protect their jobs. But there was 
no machinery, regrettably, to settle 
the questions, except the legislative 
division of Government whose duty 
it now is to listen to the protests of 
the workers. 

I believe that many thousands of 
WPA workers feel that certain mem- 
bers of the Congress have gone on 
strike against them. The way out 
is clear: Inasmuch as no one any 
longer thinks private industry can 
re-employ all the unemployed, set 
WPA up with real jobs—make the 
workers on WPA Federal workers in 
fact—and then give them machin- 
ery for the mediation and settling 
of disputes they are entitled to have. 

Everyone should remember that 
these workers are humans. They 
are also potential consumers in this 
great land of plenty—a land which 
should be a Happy Valley, but 
paradoxically a desert of scarcity for 

4 one-third of a nation, 


E. C. Davison 


Washington, D. C.; Gener*! Sec- 
retary- Treasurer, International As- 
sociation of Machinists, 


answers: 

N response to the request in your 

letter, I am expressing herein my 
opinion of the questions you asked 
as follows: 

1. We must clearly differentiate be- 


| tween different types of Federal 
service. Those branches of Govern- 
ment service through which the 


Government exercises its sovereignty 
must be considered 


in a different | 


light from those through which the | 


Government engages in business and 
in certain social services. The obe- 
dience and discipline which the Gov- 
ernment should require from the U. 


S. Army is different from what it | 


should require in other services. 


Strikes Defended 
I should say that with respect to 
any service in which the operations 
are similar to the operations carried 


| on in private industry, particularly 


wages and working conditions of all | 


those services which displace, sub- 
stitute for, compete with, or tend to 


affect the labor standards in private | 


industry, the right to strike should 
not be impaired. 

It must be remembered that the 
right to publicize grievances is part 
of the fundamental liberties guar- 
anteed by the Constitution, and that 


essentially is what the WPA strike is. | 


It would be anomalous indeed for 
a Federal Government which en- 
courages the protection of the 
workers’ right to strike, to bargain 
collectively and to engage in con- 
certed activities to improve their 
conditions in private industry, to 
deny and suppress these rights in any 
branch of the Federal -service which 
carries on the same business, com- 
petes with and affccts the wage 
standards of private industry. 

We might question the wisdom of 
a strike when the only possible 
method of securing a change is 
through a Congressional enactment, 
but we should not deny the right. 
The same methods of negotiation 
and conciliation open to private in- 
dustry are not denied to the admin- 


istrators of Government construction | 


projects. 


Business’ Rights 

The newspaper clamor that WPA 
workers are striking against the 
Government is just so much hysteri- 
cal eye-wash. No business man is 
required to furnish goods to the Gov- 
ernment at any price the Govern- 
ment sets. He can bid or refuse to 
bid on Government contracts, and 
is not put in jail if he refuses. 

Big business has been striking 
against the Government for the past 
ten years and most newspapers have 
defended their non-cooperative atti- 
tude as a constitutional right. We 


|.are supposed to have gotten away 


from the doctrine of one law for 
the rich and another for the des- 
titute. 


Policies on Wages 

2. Your phrasing of this question 
reveals a manifest bias. The ques- 
tion is not one which just affects the 
wages of particular skilled trades. It 
is one which affects the wages of all 
workers skilled, semi-skilled or un- 
skilled. Your question makes it ap- 
pear as though the present move- 
ment to preserve prevailing wages 
on WPA is a selfish, limited move- 
ment on the part of a few highly- 
paid trades. 

All students of wage history know 
that the wage differentials of the 
Skilled have tended to increase the 
wages of the unskilled and that wage 
cutting soon affects all groups and 
hits the least protected, hardest. 

Certainly it is the proper concern 
of the*Federal Government to main- 
tain prevailing, hourly wage rates. 
For 100 years the Federal Govern- 
ment has led in improving labor 
standards through Government em- 
ployment and through its purchas- 
ing policies. State, county and mu- 
nicipal governments have usually 
followed the lead of the U. S. Goy- 
ernment. 

We should remember that the work 
being performed on WPA construc- 
tion projects is the same type of 
work as is being done for private 
contractors in whose employment the 
workers have established the pre- 
vailing rates. 


“Neutrality” for U. S. 
All that is being asked here is that 
the U. S. Government be neutral and 
not set itself up as an agency to 
reduce standards which the workers 
have been able to achieve for them- 
selves in private industry. 
he abandonment of the prevail- 
ing wage on relief work is a reversal 
of an established legislative "policy 
with respect to labor standards in 
effect in Federal, State. county and 
municipal governmeris. This legis- 


} lation was enacted after years of | 


A 
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struggle in line with the general ef- 
fort to improve the lot of working 
men, and it is not reasonable to ex- 
pect that workers will take a reversal 
of this kind, which threatens the en- 
tire policy, lightly. 

If lower rates are to be put into 
effect on relief work construction, an 
easy second step is to expand relief 
work by diverting construction pro- 


grams which would otherwise be per- | 


formed by regular force account em- 
ployees or by private contractors, so 


as to get the advantage of lower 
labor costs. Private contractors will 
complain that this is being done 


whether or not it is true, and charge 
that they cannot compete. Then the 
drive to cut wages will be on. 

The foresight of the workers 
this issue is, socially, excellent. 

The high cost and poor-taxpayer 
clamor is another specious argument. 
If all workers are to be paid alike, 
let all be enrolled as common laborers 
and be placed at common labor work. 
After a short period of this, the ad- 
ministration would have to go to the 
labor market and hire at prevailing 
rates and standard hours the skilled 
workers necessary to turn waste into 
material wealth. 


on 


Gordon W. Chapman 


Madison, Wis.; Secretary- 
Treasurer, American Federation of 
State, County and Municipa) 
Employes, 


answers: 


N your letter of July 10 you ask for 
my opinion on the following 
questions with reference to a series 
of strikes on WPA projects against 
the lengthening of working hours 
and the elimination of prevailing 
wage rates. 

Your first question is, “In your 
opinion, is it, or is it not, a proper 
exercise of power for workers em- 
ployed by the Federal Government 
to strike to gain their ends?” 

I do not believe that this question 
has direct bearing on the matter of | 
strikes on WPA projects. The in- 
ference in the question is that WPA 
workers are classified as Federal 
Government employes. I do not feel 
that we should consider WPA work- 
ers under the same classification as 
regular Federal employes. Workers 
on WPA projects are placed there 
aS an emergecy: measure by the Fed- 
eral Government in an attempt to 
solve the unemployment problem. 


Differences in Status 

In my opinion the approach to 
the employment of WPA workers is 
directly opposite to the approach of 
employment of regular Federal em- 
ployes. In the case of WPA, jobs 
are created in order to give employ- 
ment. On the other hand, Federal 
employes are selected to perform 
necessary and essential governmen- 
tal activities. In the case of WPA, 
the job is created, and in the case 
of regular employes of the Federal 
Government, the job already exists 
and the proper employe is selected 
to do that work. 

I do feel that the right to strike 
should not be denied employes of 
the Federal Government, and at the 
same time our federation recognizes 
that problems affecting governmen- 
tal employes should be solved 
through legislation and that it 
should not be necessary to resort to 
the use of the strike. 

It may not be a proper exercise 
of power for WPA workers to use the 
Strike method to gain their ends. 
However, the recent strike of WPA 
workers throughout the country was 
a spontaneous reaction of the work- 
ers showing their disapproval of an 
increase in their hours with no in- 
crease in their monthly income. 
Naturally, their method of show- 
ing disapproval was the use of the 
strike weapon. 


Action Was Preventable 

It is difficult to understand 
the widespread sentiment of these 
people. However, I feel that their 
reaction to the situation could have 
been foreseen and averted 

In your second question you ask, | 


not 


] David Lasser 


Washington, D. C.; National 
President, Workers Alliance of 
America, 


answers: 


UESTION 1: The Workers A)!!. 

ance of America generally does 

not favor strikes on WPA. They 

mean interruption of the prograr 

less of time and money 
workers. 

But there are occasions when co) 
ditions become so intolerable tha: 
strike action must be used 
them to the attention of the public 
and the Federal Government 

Depriving WPA workers of the 
right to strike would mean institut 
forced labor—a thing abhorrent 
our democracy. 


for he 


to call 


Industrial Wages 

Question 2: The Federal Govern- 
ment exercises great influence over 
wage rates paid in industry. A 
tendency to reduce WPA wage rate 
hourly or monthly, would encourage 
employers to do likewise. Through 
the wage-hour law the Federal Go 
ernment is attempting to raise wage 
in industry. Consistency would 
quire that it protect the standards of 
workers in industry by maintain 
the industrial wage rates on WPA 

Not only skilled workers are af- 
fected. The hourly wages of 2.00: 
600 unskilled are cut, endangering 
the already low wage standards of 
countless millions of — unskilled 
workers in industry. 

Another question might be asked 
in view of trends taken in the new 


Act. What sort of monthly wage 
should be paid WPA workers? 
Northern WPA wages are now 


being cut $10 to $15 a month—a: 
other threat to the standards 
workers in industry. And the 
month rotation clause will bring av- 
erage yearly earnings down to about 
$500. 


Creating ‘“*Pauper Class” 

If the people of this country wish 
to create a permanent pauper class 
of millions of able-bodied but de 
moralized citizens; if they wish to 
jiower the living standards of the na- 
tion generally—this is the way to 


| do it. 


Is it any wonder then that self 
respecting WPA workers now resort 
to strike action, having exhausted a! 
other methods, to demonstrate to t 
public that their substandard wag: 
are being cut mercilessly; that they 
are being used to bring down the 
standards of employed labor? 


Lester House 
Coshocton, Ohio, Secretary, 
Workers Alliance, 


answers: 


N my opinion, it is a proper exer- 

cise of power for workers e™ 
ployed by the Federal Governme! 
to strike to gain their ends. 

Congress, against the protests 
the progressive people and the uni 
movement, eliminated the prevaili 
wage on the WPA which the uni 
fought so hard to establish to pr! 
tect the wage standards in private 
industry. The WPA strike was 1! 
aimed at the New Deal policies ‘ 
President Roosevelt but at the 
actionary Republicans and T 
Democrats. 


+ 


The resentment of ! 
workers was expressed by strike 
force the repeal of the obnox 
provisions of the Woodrum Bill 

In my opinion, it is the proper 
concern of the Federal Governmen' 
to adopt work relief wage policie 
designed to maintain hourly wag 
rates in particular skilled trades. 
By cutting the prevailing wage ra 
of skilled workers, the Governmé 
encourages employers in private 
dustry to cut wages with the p 
that “if the Government can 
wages why can’t we?” 

Keeping the prevailing wage ! 
of the skilled workers has a te 
ency to keep up the wages of 
unskilled. With high wage rate 
the workers have a higher purche 
ing power and can buy what is Pp 
duced in industry and agriculture 


a 


“Is it, or is it not, in your opini 
a proper concern for the Fede 
Government to adopt work relie! 
wage policies designed to maint 
hourly wage rates in particu 
Skilled trades?” 

The prevailing wage principle h 
long been essential to organized +4 
bor. Years have been spent by 0!- 
ganized labor to obtain and protec! 
reasonable hourly wage rates | 
skilled craftsmen, and it would ; 
pear to be the responsibility of ! 
Federal Government to recosn 
the prevailing hourly wage rates 
particular skilled tradeés. 
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foe 


The Nazi Drive 
For Control 
Of Balkans 


urf@RNATIONAL “incidents,” in- 
| ional crises, continue to 
r the map of Europe. 
oy next?” seems to be 
al motto of 1939. 


the 





New intrigues in Europe 
gs Danzig crisis fades. Why 
Hitler hesitates. His prob- 
able next move. 








igo the eyes of the world 
734 square miles of land and 
- ple—Danzig. By the end 
k the world was becoming 
trying to look at the 
at both Danzig and a new 

¢ the Balkan states. 
' W 1s the cause for the ease in 
Danzig and the shift 
the Balkans? A great deal 
¢ in tension has been due 
lain speaking of English 
_climaxed by Prime Min- 
r Chamberlain’s clear, direct and 
al statement on Danzig de- 


» the House of Commons 
rl} he week. 

Yea xo Frederick the Great said 
that o rules over the mouth of 
the Vistula and the City of Danzig 
will nore master of Poland than 
he who rules there.” It was 
evi iat underlying Mr. Cham- 
be! ieclaration was his belief 

rules Danzig will rule more 
han I zig and more, even, than 
Poland It is the increasing fear 
tha Danzig falls to Hitler, the 
wh tern front will fall, that 
mak Prime Minister more and 
m 1 spoken. 
Britain’s Warning 
On Danzig’s Status 

The immediate importance of Mr. 

Chamberlain’s statement on Danzig 


lies in the fact that the Prime Min- 
t tioned Danzig by name and 
iefined Britain’s attitude 
attempt to change its 
’ unilateral action organ- 











| rreptitious methods.” The 
defi )f Britain’s stand, in plain 
term it far beyond the recent 
speec Lord Halifax. 

Mr. Chamberlain said that if an 
attempt to change Danzig’s status, 
whether by an internal coup or by 
outright invasion, should force Po- 
land to take action to restore the 
port to its former position, the issue, | 
in th ise, would not be a local 
Matte 

For 950 years the port of Poland’s | 
ry Vistula, has been Danzig. 
Now port is of vital strategic and 
ec importance to Poland, It 
mu be used, according to Mr. 
C in, aS an opening wedge 
to the Polish Corridor and to Poland 
itself fate of Danzig raises is- 
sues affecting Polish national exist- 
e dependence. Britain has 


d this independence, and 
’ resolved to carry out this 
idertaking.” Accordingly, if Hitler 
id take Danzig, Britain will aid 
resisting Hitler by force. 


—Harris & Ewing 
DIPLOMATIC GUESS 

f Italian Ambassador Dino 

> Rome to serve as Minis- 

: justice has Diplomatic Row 

Buessing. The high Fascist official 

reputed to be pro-British 

Opponent of the Rome- 

Berlin axis. 





ne reasoning behind Mr. 
Vs declaration. Such 
aking seemingly has ar- 

Fuehrer, has made him 
se er the Free City, momen- 
Me ist. In spite of Nazi scorn 

aha 1 the Prime Minister and 





*¢ ‘ontinued propaganda in | 


ofp... JS apparent that the barbs 
— s daily warnings have gone 

apparent that Hitler's 
+ path to continental con- 
“el for the moment, been 
vident that Hitler is wait- 
Danzig, it is equally evi- 
is shifting his energies 
s. Developments of the 
that Rumania, Hun- 





ite 


bow sarla and Yugoslavia ie 


‘Ng on to the stage, 


























—Harris & Ewing 


Senators George (left) and Gillette, once destined to be “purged” 

by the Administration, helped shelve, the President's neutrality 

legislation by voting against the measure, which was bottled in 
committee by a vote of 12 to 11. 





German pressure 
ing the form of threats to support 
Hungarian and Bulgarian revision 
claims against Rumania. The latter 
may possibly try to resolve this dif- 
ficulty by adopting the earlier Brit- 
ish plan of a “voluntary” territorial 
rectification offer to Bulgaria and 
Hungary. 


Hints of Pro-Nazi Bloc 
Of Balkan Nations 


Simultaneously, it is hinted 
Sofia, Bulgaria, that Germany 
sponsored formation of a new Bal- 
kan bloc by Bulgaria and Yugo- 
Slavia. The press comment in Sofia 
coincided with reports in Belgrade, 
the capital of Yugoslavia, that plans 
for an alliance between the two 
states were taking shape in apparent 
furtherance of a German project for 
a Yugoslav - Hungarian - Bulgarian 
“Little Axis.” 


from 
has 


An editorial in Sofia’s influential 
daily Outro (the editor accompanied 
Premier George Kiosseivanoff on his 
recent visit to Berlin) said last 
week: 

“The German Reich values highly 
the friendship between Yugoslavia 
and Bulgaria and considers them 
guardians of Balkan peace. 

“No pressure whatever was exerted 
on Bulgaria by the rulers of the 
Reich. No document of any kind was 
signed in Berlin. All Germany wants 
from us is to strengthen our eco- 
nomic and cultural relations with her 
and to follow the policy we have fol- 
lowed up to now. 

“As a result Bulgaria can always 


seems to be tak- # depend on the friendship of Ger- 


many, which recognizes the justice 


of our claims (for war-lost terri- 
tory). Bulgaria today is not alone.” 
Thus, Berlin’s wooing of Yugo- 


Slavia and Bulgaria may prove to be 
not only a thrust at King Carol’s 
Rumania but also a wedge in the 
general peace front, to prevent it 
from functioning in one more sector 
of Europe. 

The virtual end of the Balkan En- 
tente of Yugoslavia, Greece, Turkey 
and Rumania is in the air. If the 
Yugoslav-Bulgarian negotiations re- 
sult in an alliance between these 
two Slav nations, the disruption of 
the Balkan Entente seems certain, 
according to most diplomatic ob- 
servers. 

By the end of the week the most 
mysterious development in the whoie 
Balkan-Mediterranean area began to 
take place. From Geneva it was re- 
ported that Italy had leased to Ger- 
many the port of Trieste, on the 
Adriatic Sea, for a period of ten 
years. Under this arrangement Ger- 
many would have free access to the 
Adriatic and Mediterranean. 


It was said in foreign military cir- 
cles that “The Arsenal,” the old mil- 
itary port at Trieste, had been oper- 
ated by Germany as a free port for 
at least a month. 

Rumors go on and on. “What’s 
next?” the only constants on the 
scene are two men, upon whose in- 
ner mind-workings the fate of the 
world continues to depend: - Neville 
Chamberlain, a: Birmingham busi- 
ness man, and Adolf Hitler, a Teu- 
tonic mystic. 
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AROUND THE WORLD: 
WARNING TO THE ‘AXIS’ 


+ tourists, from South Tyrol; and the 


FRANCE 


es helps French observe 
Bastille Day. 


France celebrated last week 

On the surface, the display of mil- 
itary might in Paris and throughout 
the country was to commemorate 
Bastille Day, the 150th anniversary 
of the outbreak of the French Revo- 
lution, Underneath, the display was 
to demonstrate to the world in gen- 
eral, and to the Rome-Berlin Axis in 
particular, the strength and solidar- 
ity of the Anglo-French alliance. 

French and British flags flapped 
in a Paris breeze. Albert Lebrun, 
President of France, 
Hore-Belisha, War Secretary of Brit- 


and Leslie | 


ain, stood side by side and reviewed | 
30,000 troops—the pick of France's | 


home and colonial forces—and 450 
British soldiers, a “sample” battalion 
of crack British units, as they passed 
by the Arch of Triumph, the Un- 
known Soldier’s Tomb. 

Also celebrating the coming of the 


“Fourteenth of July” was the French | 


stock market. Optimistically, it has 
been advancing steadily for the last 
few weeks. Further cause for cele- 
bration was the report from the 
Bourse that production was increas- 
ing, home and foreign trade were de- 
veloping and the trade balance was 
improving. 

As a preview to France’s red let- 
ter day, early in the week more than 
100 British bombers, big Wellingtons 
and Blenheims and smaller 
and Hampdens, droned their way far 


over the French countryside and 
back again to England. 
Germany’s answer to what she 


called an “intimidation flight,” as re- 
ported in her newspapers, was this: 
“It should be remembered that Ger- 
many also has an air forcee—and one 
that has been proved in battle. Any 
attempts by a democratic air squad- 
ron to exercise over Germany would 
be ended at once.” 
x * * 


ITALY 


USSOLINI makes two 
terious moves. 
Mussolini is responsible for two of 
the week’s mysteries: The extraordi- 
nary move, unprecedented in Italy, 
to expel all foreigners, including 


mys- 


Battles | 


transfer of Count Dino Grandi from 
the Italian embassy in London to a 
post in the Cabinet at Rome. 


The order expelling foreign resi- 
dents from Italian Tyrol is mystify- 


ing in several respects. Two contra- | 


dictory explanations are given out at 


Rome: One says that it is a political | 


and military measure; the other, is- 


sued by the Department of the In- | 


terior, which is headed by Mussolini 
himself, says that it is a police order 
to restrain anti-Fascislt activities in 
the Bolzano Province. 

Neither reason explains why the 
move is undertaKen in midsummer, 
the peak of the tourist season, in 
Italy’s most popular playground, 
where foreign business and currency 
are needed so badly. 


As far as the mystery concerning | 


the transfer of Ambassador Grandi 
is concerned, London speculated over 
its implications all last week. Some 
circles believe that, like the power- 
ful Italo Balbo, he is being put down 
a step; others hope that, being closer 


to the central government, he will be | 
able to impress upon Mussolini the | 


fact that Britain’s stand is firm. 


x* * * 


PHILIPPINES 


” LAND democracy discusses 
Presidential terms. 

The Philippines 
third-term trouble, 
second-term trouble. 

President Manuel L. Quezon, who 
is in the middle of his six-year ad- 
ministration, agreed last week to a 
Constitutional amendment which 
creates a four-year Presidential term, 
with re-election, instead of six years 
without re-election, as provided by 
the original Commonwealth Consti- 
tution. 

At the same time he agreed to be 
a candidate for re-election, with the 
assurance that he would never seek 
more than eight years in office. 

While this amendment was being 
discussed in the Philippines, an ex- 
actly opposite amendment, in regard 
to the American Presidential term, 
was being discussed in the United 
States—an amendment to change 
the term from four to six years, 
without re-election. 


have 
have 
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FAST FINE ECONOMY TRAIN TO CALIFORNIA 


ON Ff 
ONWLY «© A DAY 


@ Here's just a sample of the economical, delicious 
Fred Harvey dining car meals you'll enjoy on this 
popular Santa Fe economy train to California: 


BREAKFAST... Orange juice; ham and eggs (or wheat 


cakes and bacon); toast or rolls, coffee ........ 25¢ 


LUNCHEON... Lamb saute (or Omelet with Creamed 
Chicken and Pineapple); vegetables, bread and butter; 
ST ORO vice ccc sanneeess coee 30C 
DINNER... Roast Young Turkey and Dressing (or Filet 
of Sea Bass); vegetables, ice cream, coffee...... 35 


And there’s also economical a la carte service. 


YOU'LL LIKE THE SCOUT, TOO 








@ Atrip on the Scout, daily between 
Chicago, Kansas City and Califor 
nia, is a revelation in how much 
comfort can be put into the lowest- 
cost rail travel 

This fine economy train... swift 
as a limited, air-conditioned, spot- 
less and spacious.../s for coach and 
tourist passengers only. 

The Scout carries modern atream- 
lined coaches; a special car for wo- 
menand children; roomy sleepers; 
a clubcar for sleeping car patrons; 
a Fred Harvey diner, and provides 
the free and friendly service of a 
graduate Courier-Nurse 
= 98h 


GOING TO THE FAIR 
AT SAN FRANCISCO? 


Then Read This! 


@ I/ you buy your ticket from 
Chicago both ways via the Santa 
Fe—only $65 in coaches, or 
$74, plus berth, in tourist sleep. 
ers—you can visit San Francis- 
co, Los Angeles and San Diego 
without any extra ticket cost! 








@ For full details about the Scout, just address: 


BATHAM 
SANTA FE RY 
625 Shoreham Ridg. WASHINGTON, D. CG, 
Phones; District 7984-5 


% @ General Agent 

















YOU'LL 


ENJOY THIS 






















of 4 stars in Warner Bros.’ current production 
“DAUGHTERS COURAGEOUS” 


...and the 


star reasons why you'll 
like Chesterfield’s Right Combination of the 
world’s best American and Turkish tobaccos are 


* First, they’re Milder 


* Second, they Taste Better 
* Third, they have a more pleasing aroma 
+ And most important of all THEY SATISFY 


When you try them you will know 


why Chesterfields give millions of men 
and women More Smoking Pleasure... 
why THEY SATISFY 






Copyright 1939, 
Liccett & Myens 
Tosacco Co, 
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HURTING ONLY HIMSELF 


— 


Cartoonist Page in the Louisville Courier-Journal 


lhe Pro aud (on of Kational Issues 











BABY’S NOT AMUSED! 


Curtoonist Berdanier for United Features Syndicate, Inc. 











THE WPA STRIKE: , 
EDITORS’ VIEWS 
ON PROBLEM 


_ both camps of organized labor lined 

up in support of the WPA strikers, those 
who have quit work receive sympathetic treat- 
ment from only 5 per cent of the press. Oppo- 
sition comment comes from 95 per cent of the 
editors, with arguments based partly on the as- 
serted lack of legal right to strike against the 
Government, and partly on the nature of efforts 
of the Government to relieve distress. 

It is recognized that the prevailing wage is 
an issue in the controversy and that labor, as 
here represented, is taking a stand which may 
affect wages in industry. 

“The strikers against the new rule that em- 
ployes on work relief must work 130 hours a 
month,” says the New York Times (Dem.), 
“must be assuming that the Administration and 
Congress will not have the political courage to 
stand up under the strike and will reverse their 
position as a result of it.” 


Right To Strike 


“Americans generally,” 
declares the Knoxville 
Against U. S. Journal (Ind.), “have al- 
ways felt that while 
Is Debated workers had a right to 
strike against private employers, this right did 
not extend to any Government service, and the 
great majority still hold to this view.” The 
Journal believes that “if Congress should yield, 
it would establish a precedent revolutionary in 
principle.” 

“Contrary to the popular gotion,” replies the 
Charlotte (N. C.) News (Dem.), “the WPA 
workers probably have as good a right to strike 
as others. * * * The unions have some case when 
they protest that sharply reduced rates are 
likely to result in a battle on the part of con- 
tractors to force down private wages too.” 

“If the Government is not powerful enough 
to set up and maintain fair and equalized wage 
and hour terms,” argues the Kansas City Star 
(Ind.), “then it should not be in the work-relief 
business,” 


Jobs on WPA Assuming that the 


strike is “a possible in- 
Asa “Right” dication that many WPA 

workers no longer look 
Of Workers upon their jobs and their 
pay checks as a symbol of the nation’s determi- 
nation to save them from the worst ravages of 
depression, but as a vested right,” the Cincin- 
nati Times-Star (Rep.) maintains that “the idea 
of a strike on WPA in the usual sense of the 
word is preposterous.” 

“We have no sympathy,” asserts the Chicago 
Daily News (Ind.), “with the slurs that have 
been cast upon WPA workers. Millions of 
honest, hard-working men and women have 
been forced to subsist on the meager pay of 
those more or less makeshift jobs. 

“It is not only un-American but it is con- 
temptible to try to create an Oriental caste sys- 
tem in America by condemning these people to 
inferior status. We want neither snobs nor 
flunkies in America. To avert the creation of 
both, the abolition of WPA is essential.” 

“Under the old practice,” it is pointed out by 
the Baltimore Sun (Dem.), “WPA workers got 
a high hourly rate, but since their total earn- 
ings in the course of a month were limited, 
they worked only a small number of hours. 
Such conditions made, as Colonel Harrington 
said, for inefficiency. They also facilitated 
chiseling, for workers who got $80 or $90, as 
the case might be, for 50 hours of labor were 
in a good position to take outside jobs.” 
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THERE’S A LONG, LONG TRAIL A-WINDING— 
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Ay 


Cartoonist Elderman in the Washington Post 





Le ee ee as ok See 


“SWAP?” 











Cartoonist Loring in the Providence Evening Bulletin 





+ Postponing N 


 eeagiviatd more than a major- 4 
ity of the commenting editors 
protest the action of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee in 
postponing to the next session of 
Congress the neutrality legislation 


eutrality Law + 


+ the Detroit News (Ind.), declaring 
that “perhaps a Senate majority is 
opposed to giving the President 
more power than he now possesses 
over traffic in munitions and im- 
plements of war, as the use of such 





which’ has been desired by the | 


President. 


The action of the committee is | 


indorsed by 44 per cent of the 
commenting press, because of the 
desire to keep out of war and to 
avoid extending the powers of the 
President. 

“The President’s purge has 
come home to roost,” declares the 
New York Herald Tribune (Rep.), 
with recognition of the fact that 
“defeat of the bill is credited to 
Senators Gillette of Iowa and 
George of Georgia.” That paper 
feels that “the country may pay 
for the stubbornness of a head- 
strong leader.” 

“A battle to the end on neutral- 
ity would last for months,” thinks 


power might draw in the United 


States if war breaks out in 
Europe.” 
| Much of the debate centers 


| arcund the desire of the Admin- 
istration to eliminate’ the arms 
embargo, and, in support of this 
policy, the Baltimore Sun (Dem.) 
declares: “The Senate committee 
made itself and the country ridic- 
ulous in its 12-to-11 vote to post- 
pone all neutrality until the ses- 
sion of Congress. And the coun- 
try is not only made ridiculous 
along with the committee, it is 
made weak in a time of danger.” 
It is declared by the Providence 
Bulletin (Ind.) that “what is de- 
| manded is a full-dress debate upon 
neutrality legislation.” 





SPIKING THE GUN 


Cartoonist Halladay in the Providence Journal 








+ Our New Financial Officials + 


—"" leading figures in the pres-+ had plenty of experience as 4" 


ent personnel of the Roose- 
velt Administration are declared 
by commenting newspapers to be 
expected to have an influence of 
importance in the economic de- 
velopments of the next two years. 
Selection of Paul V. McNutt, 
formerly High Commissioner to 
the Philippines, for the post of 
Federal Security Administrator 
is rated by all the editors as one 
of the most important made by 
the Executive. 


Placed parallel | 


with the expected service of Jesse 


Jones in charge of the proposed 
campaign of lending for recovery, 
it is held to represent a line-up 
of the financial genius of the RFC 


| 


with energetic leadership for a | 


group of Federal 

great financial scope. 
Commenting on the McNutt ap- 

pointment, the Washington Eve- 


agencies of | 


executive and has proved his abil- 
ity.” 

“The Senate,” advises the Hart- 
ford Times (Dem.), will be on var 
right track if it heeds Mr. Jones 
advice that it seek to make the 
lending of funds for reasonably 
safe enterprises as available 4s 
possible and goes very slow about 
putting Uncle Sam in the money 
lending business on the broad ba- 
sis of helping firms which have 
no experience and prospect of 
success.” 

The majority of the press ranks 
the McNutt appointment as a ™# 
jor political move in its relation 
to the 1940 Democratic nomina 
tion. 

The Manchester (N. H.) Union 
(Rep.), condemns “another ¢xa™ 
ple of the degree to which affai's 
in Washington are subordinated 


ning Star (Ind.), says: “He has | to political purposes.” 
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OUTLOOK FOR PRESIDENT'S VAST LENDING PROGRAM: 
HOW CONGRESS IS REVISING IT AND HOW IT MAY WORK 


[coset * 

HE « yngressional seismograph is 
T stil! registering jolts from the in- 
troduction of the Administration’s 
ry $2,800,000,000 lending bill. To- 
esther with already existing lending 


appropriations, this adds up to a | 


program of $3,600,000,000. 
The much-talked-of program, now 
reduced to @ legislative proposal, was 





What has happened to 
President’s vast lending 
program. Prospects for 
early stages of the recov- 
ery effort. 








—_—_— 


thrust on Congress last week just | 


when Senate action on neutrality 
Jegislation raised adjournment hopes 
toa new high. Just what effect this 
new measure will have on the legis- 
lative body is highly debatable, since 
jt comes up for action at a time when 
Jegislators seem to be tending away 
from protracted debate and to be 
either unwilling or Unable to give the 
measure full study. 


The President’s proposal, as will be 
seen from the accompanying chart, 
is based upon the White House the- 
ory that idle funds can be tapped 
for self-liquidating projects if the 
Government will guarantee them. 


Where the Millions 
Would Be Loaned 


Specifically, this is what is pro- 
posed: With the RFC as “master- 
banker,” millions of dollars will be 
spent in agricultural, railroad, works 
and foreign programs. Six hundred 
million dollars would go for farm ten- 


ancy loans; 500 million for rural elec- | 


trification loans; 500 million for rail 
equipment construction; 750 million 
for express post roads, highways and 
bridges; 350 million for non-Federal 
public works and 100 million for for- 
eign loans. 


When the President. first outlined 
his self-liquidating program, the 
over-all total amounted to $3,860,- 
000,000. The total now amounts to 
$3,600,000,000. The difference lies in 
the compromise on foreign loans, in 
which the previously proposed $500,- 
000,000 increase to the Export-Import 
Bank has been cut to $100,000,000. 
Making up for it, in part, the present 
Proposal includes $40,000,000 already 
appropriated for rural electrification 


loans and $100,000,000 already ap- 


propriated for making loans to farm 
tenants by which they would be able 
to buy instead of rent their own 
farms. 


The House Banking and Currency 
Committee voted to increase the Fed- 
tral Housing Authority’s lending pro- 
stam by $800,000,000 for’ use in slum 
clearance and low-cost housing. Of 
this total increase, it is stipulated 
_ $200.000,000 is to be used in rural 
reas, 


These are the figures back of the 


Administration’s claim that idle dol- | 
‘als Can be put to work to give labor | 
The announced requi- | 
sites of the program stipulate that | 


to idle men, 


the loans must be made “in revenue- 
tarning channels on a self-liquidat- 


{ng basis” and that they shall be “in 


a 


| 
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The chart above shows how the Administration would like to funnel its self-liquidating investment 


program through the Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 
is for $2,660,000,000, although funds already appropriated an 


The bill itself, introduced in Congress, 
d proposed would boost the total figure 


of the lending program to $3,600,000,000. 





terprise.” 

The initial shock of the proposal 
brought varying comments from leg- 
islators. On a proportionate basis of 


| those who made their views public, 


the opposition was in a majority. 
But, losing no time te set machinery 


| in operation, the Senate and House 


Banking and Currency Committees 
began hearing witnesses. 

Reaction on Capitol Hill ranged 
from House Minority Leader Martin’s 
objection to the bill as “just a glori- 
fied Presidential 
Senate Majority Leader Barkley’s 
comment, “At this stage of the ses- 
sion nothing creates enthusiasm,” 
when told that Congress did not 
seem enthusiastic toward the pro- 
gram. 

Typical of the opposition encoun- 
tered were these views: Senator 
Wheeler, in charge of rail legislation, 
opposed the program for leasing rail 
equipment to carriers, contending 
that “such a scheme would bring 
about a revival of the chaos which 
took place in the period of Govern- 
ment operation of the railroads dur- 
ing the war.” Senator Wheeler is in 
favor of direct equipment loans to 
the railroads. 


New Financial Power 
For the President? 


From Senator Adams came oppo- 


sition to the toll roads and bridges. 
Senator Byrnes is reported to be not 
wholly in sympathy with certain 
provisions of the bill. Representa- 
tive Walcott, ranking minority mem- 
ber of the House banking and cur- 
rency committee, pointed up anti- 
Administration objections by em- 
phasizing a section of the bill which 
would give the President power to 
direct the RFC in lending money. 


“The provision that the RFC issue | 


its obligations at the direction of the 
President is very unusual,” he said. 
“Under present authority the Presi- 
dent can stop operations, but I don’t 
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NEW YORK 


Be sure to visit America’s’ renowned 
“restaurants in the sky* for the best in 
dining, dancing*and entertainment. 


"THE[FORMAL 


Rainbow Room 


One of New York's smartest dinner and supper 


rooms. Always fi 





uring a famous orchestra, com- 


plete show of beilliant stars and superb cuisine. 


* 


THE INFORMAL 


Rainbow Grill 


A very popular dinner and supper room. A well 
known orchestra, a complete show and an ex- 
cellent cuisine are featured the year ‘round 


* 


On the sth floor of the 
famous R.C. A. Building 





pork-barrel” to | 











his discretion.” 

Preliminary testimony before the 
Senate committee favored the pro- 
gram. Typical were views such as 
those offered by Secretary of Agri- 
culture Wallace, who said of the 
farm security program that “even 
if material losses should occur—and 
there is no reason to expect that 


they will—the net cost of such a | 
repaid many | 


program would be 
times over in reduced relief expen- 
ditures, growing wealth among the 
nation’s lowest income group, and 
the stimulus to industrial recovery 
which would result from this new 
purchasing power.” 

Assuming that Administration 
forces are successful on a show- 
down vote, what is the outlook for 
the first year under the lending 
program ? 


IS HIGH COURT ‘ANNULLING’ 


| no way competitive with private en- * understand that loans are made at + private, reveals that much of the 


new spending resulting from the 


program will flow through the rail- 
road equipment and farm tenancy 
projects. The rail project is viewed 
as a definite construction stimulus— 
but not the farm tenancy program, 
in which purchase and resale of 
farms to tenants will be placed on a 
long-term basis. 

Because of the length of time re- 
quired for surveying and prelimi- 
nary details, the toll roads and 
bridges program is not seen as hav- 
ing any immediate effect on general 
business activity. On the non-Fed- 
eral works program for such proj- 
ects as municipal hospitals, sewer 
systems and bridges, it is felt that 
communities already saddled with a 
high tax base will not favor backing 
them. In many instances, the PWA 


A consensus of opinion, public and ' has found that communities did not 


| /& ingion may 





* FOR OUR SURPLUS 


Macwseuraic 


TWO-ROOM laboratory in Wash- 
hold the clue to a 
change in 
the stockings 


revoluticnary 
attitude toward 
wears 

In this laboratory, stockings—cot- 
ton stockings—are being subjected 
to terrific beatings at the hands of 
serious research specialists 

On the outcome of these experi- 


she 


ments into cotton hosiery—the kind 
that women will buy—hinges a 
factor that may well prop King 





Bolstering King Cotton's 
Latest plans for 
for our huge 


throne. 
new uses 
stock of surpluses 








Cotton’s tottering throne. It means, 
if the specialists are right, millions 
of dollars to cotton growers and 
laborers, millions of dollars in textile 
plant buildings, millions of dollars to 
wholesalers and retailers in the 
hosiery market. It means, if the 
specialists are right, a cotton hose 
that women will be proud to wear 


| in place of the now normal rayon 


a . 4 
and silk hosiery. 


High Specifications 
Drawn for Product 


Congress, whether it remembers it 
or not, made a special appropriation 
for these experiments last year. The 
Bureau of Home Economics of the 
Agriculture Department immediately 
made designs and began to manu- 


desire such projects even if the Fed- 
eral Government put up 45 cents on 
every dollar. 

In the field of foreign loans, it is 
held that there will be little diffi- 
culty in using the full amount set 
forth in the bill. What opposition 
might develop would probably come 
from such legislators as Senator 
Borah, who feel that the money 
should be used only for stimulating 
export transactions and not for out- 
right loans to foreign nations 


+ 


CONSTITUTION? —A DEBATE 


HE fact that for more than two + tutional rennaissance at this time 


years the Supreme Court has not 
invalidated a single act of Congress 
‘plus the fact that at present four 
of the nine Supreme Court Justices 
have been appointed by the present 
Administration) has led to consider- 
able speculation as to whether or not 
the Court is changing, whether or 


not the Court has been “reconstruct- 


ed” to effect this change. 


The pros and cons of the issue are | 
thoroughly aired in addresses by the } 
president of the American Bar As- | 








—Harris & Ewing 
CONSTITUTION ADRIFT 
Frank J. Hogan, president of the 
American Bar Association, tells his 


colleagues that recent Supreme 
Court rulings are making for a “most 
devastating destruction of Constitu- 
tional limitations upon Federal 


” 


power... 





sociation, Frank J. Hogan, and the 
Solicitor General, Robert H. Jack- 
son. Both addresses were given in 
San Francisco last week at the bar's 
annual convention. 

Mr. Hogan says yes, the Supreme 
Court is drifting from the principles 
of the Constitution. 
eral Jackson says no, it is not. 

The Bar Association president 
views some of the recent rulings as 
“the most devastating destruction of 
Constitutional limitations upon Fed- 
eral power, and the most unpreced- 
ented expansion of that power over 
the every-day affairs of. individual 
citizens witnessed in a century and 
a half.” 

The Solicitor General, on the other 
hand, believes just the opposite: “We 





Solicitor Gen- | 


a rediscovery of the Constitution. 
We are really back to the Constitt- 
tion.” 


Legislative Restraints 
As Curb on Power 


As a remedy against present 
trends, Mr. Hogan suggests that re- 
liance against the exercise of arbi- 
trary power be placed by the people 
“in the legislative rather than in the 


judicial” branch of the Federal Gov- | 
“The guards have been | 


ernment. 





been “reconstructed” so as 
to annul constitutional re- 


Has the Supreme Court 
| 
straints? A debate. | 

| 








let down, many of the Constitutional 


limits have been obliterated. The | 


people of the United States should 


know this and, so knowing, give in- | 
creasing attention to the ability and | 


stability, the courage and independ- 
ence of the men and women sent to 
the halls of Congress. There now 
rest America’s hopes.” 


Mr. Jackson says no remedy is | 


necessary. He believes that the 
spirit of the Constitution was never 
of such a nature that its principles 
should be applied in a “petty or 
parochial sense.” The Constitution, 
he says, should be interpreted in the 
light of changing conditions. 


Wider Construction 


Of Commerce Clause 


Condemning the Court for unset- 
ting the old precedent of intergov- 
ernmental tax immunity, the ABA 
president regrets that the recent 
O'Keefe case did away with the 70- 
year-old doctrine of Collector vs. 
Day. A 1939 decision by the Supreme 
Court permitted New York State to 
tax the pay of James B. O’Keefe, at- 
torney for the Home Owners’ Loan 
Corporation. 

But Solicitor General Jackson, who 


had asked the Court for this decision, | 


is pleased over the dramatic upset of 
the Collector vs. Day ruling. He says 


that after Collector vs. Day the 
Court became “enmeshed in a net- 
work of decisions,” but now “the 


Court has finally recognized that the 
task of fashioning this.network need 
not have been undertaken, and that 


are having something of a Consti- | the true Constitutional principle is 


+ that the employe and instrumentali- 


ties of one government have no im- 
munity from the ordinary and non- 
discriminatory taxes of another gov- 
ernment.” 

The Court’s views on the construc- 
tion of the Constitution’s commerce 
clause also are subject to specific 
criticism, according to Mr. Hogan. 


He recalls that in 1935 and 1936 the , 


NRA, the AAA and the Guffey Coal 
Act were declared invalid, but that 


in 1939 the “reconstructed” Court | 
handed down decisions in the Con- | 





—Wide World 

CONSTITUTION REFOUND 

Solicitor General Jackson tells the 

American Bar Association that the 

Supreme Court in the light of its 

recent history is bringing about a 
“constitutional renaissance.” 





solidated Edison, Fainblatt and other | 


cases, nullifying previous rulings. 


Further, he believes that when the | 
Court this year sustained marketing | 


quotas for tobacco in the Mulford 


case, it merely approved legislative | 


juggling of the word “marketing’ 
for the word “production,” thereby 
approving production control, which 
it had declined to sanction in the 
previous AAA decision. 

In reply, Mr. Jackson remarked: 

“There is nothing in the Consti- 
which provides that there 
shall be no power to regulate prices 
or wages. During the Revolution at 
least eight of the thirteen States 
fixed the prices of almost every com- 
modity. It is likely that when the 
adopted the Fifth Amend- 
ment they meant to outlaw legisla- 
tion which fixed wages or prices?” 


tution 


fathers 





woman's 


' going to do anything more 
dent the 11 million bales of surplus | 


| industry. 





on an experimental basis, 
hosiery which would meet 
The researchers 
reason why 


facture, 
cotton 
high specifications. 
say there isn’t any 
women shouldn't like the appear- 
ance of the stockings. What they 
still are checking on is whether the 
wearing qualities are on a par with 
the appearance. Once that is estab- 
lished, officials see no reason why 
mills should not begin to manufac- 
ture on a sound commercial basis, 
because there would be no risk of 
Starting blind. 

What the Government is 
with cotton hosiery is only one 
aspect of the whole approach to 
the surplus cotton problem. Orders 
have gone out to concentrate on new 
uses for the material. The Depart- 


ment’s new million-dollar research 
laboratory, being put up at New 
Orleans, will devote much of its 


brain power to this program. It is 
in the field of durable rather than 
consumer goods, however, that offi- 
cials are placing most of their hopes. 
Cotton forsuch uses as road building, 
housing material, twine for tying 
mail, open-mesh bags for fruit and 


vegetables and coverings for bales of | 


raw cotton is providing scientists 
with fresh hopes. 
Officials point out that no one 


large-scale 
than 


cotton held in this country. But 
through patient development of 
many small projects they hope to 
increase the consumption beyond all 
former dreams. 

The recent barter agreement be- 
tween this country and Great Britain 
in which « ir cotton will be traded 
for rubber and tin is another attack 
on the problem of surplus stocks. 


Numerous New Uses 


Tried Experimentally 


the Department of 
is continuing to draft 
new blueprints for cotton uses. For 
example, cotton shroud cords for 
parachutes instead of those made 
from silk are being developed. There 
is on the scientists’ study table a 
cotton fabric which might some day 
supplant imported jute in the mak- 
ing of hooked rugs. The women’s 
undergarment and children’s cloth- 
ing markets have made large-scale 


Meanwhile 
Agriculture 


| progress. Window draperies of cheap 
| cotton materials have made another 


dent in the surplus stocks. 
At 


new textile 
pected to 


is ex- 
textile 

uses 
being 


“nylon,” which 
revolutionize the 
With hundreds of 


claimed for it, “nylon” is 


viewed as a substitute for silk in the | 
Du Pont chem- | 


making of hosiery. 
ists say that “hosiery made of nylon 
possesses extreme sheerness, high 


doing 


new use for cotton is | 


7 








SS i 
elasticity, high strength, and ime 
proved resistance to runs.” Somée 


time soon Government chemists may 
make almost as startling claims for 
cotton hosiery. 
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the same time, the Du Pont | 
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New Low 
THAT DECREASE 
WITH DISTANCE 





Now pay less to travel in 
speed, safety and comfort by 
train! All you do is buy a round 
trip ticket. Whether you goa few 
miles or hundreds, you make 
substantial savings! The rate per 
mile decreases with distance. 
This is true of Pullman as well 
as of coach travel! In addition, 
there's a10 percent reduction in 


One-way fares in upper berths! 





XS 


NO LOST SLEEP...and remember, there’sa 
new low rate for upper berths along with 





the new rail fares. 


. Te Fs 








THE SAFE WAY is the RAiLway! 


Good in Both Coaches and Pullmans 









Examples of New Low Round- 
Trip Rail Fares from New York 
Return Limit 60 Days 
Round-Trip Fares Good in Coaches 


New York and... new low fare YOU SAVE 
xSt. Louis $36.00 $15.62 
xChicago 30.90 14.48 
xDetroit 25.10 11.90 
«Cincinnati 26.90 10.64 
xCleveland 22.00 6.56 
Pittsburgh 17.70 4.18 
xBuffalo 17.65 4.15 
Montreal 17.15 3.07 
Washington, D. C. 9.65 1.49 


Round-Trip Fares Good in Pulimon Upper Berths 
(Plus Reduced Pullmon Charge) 


between 

New York and... new low fare YOU SAVE 
xSt. Louis $51.45 $12.05 
xChicago 44.15 10.35 
«Cincinnati 37.25 7.85 
«Detroit 35.75 7.25 
xCleveland 28.95 5.35 
Pittsburgh 22.65 3.65 
xBuffalo 22.60 3.60 
Montreal 21.10 3.00 
Washington, D. C. 11.80 1.60 


x Somewhat lower fores vic certain routes 
Also worthwhile reductions in round-trip 
rail fares, good in all other types of \ 
Puliman accommodations. : 


SEE 2 COASTS, 2 rarrs—_$QQO 


From your home town to New York and San 
Francisco...and home again! An amazing 
value at $90 in coaches! In Pullmans, $135 
plus reduced Pullman charge). Ask agents 
ter complete details. 


EASTERN RAILROADS 


Baltimore & Ohio + New Jersey Central + Chesapeake & Ohio « 
Lehigh Vailey + New York Central « Nickel Piate 


Delaware & Hudson + Erie > 


leckawanne 


Pennsylvania + Pere Marquette * Reading + Wabash. 
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MR. 


HULL'S PLAN TO KEEP U. S. AT PEACE 


AND PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE APPROVING IT 


President Roosevelt's 


Congress July 14, asking neutrality 


legislation at this session and pre- 
senting Secretary of State Hull’s 
views, follows in full text: 


the Congress of 
States: 

I am advised that by a vote of 12 
to 11 the Senate Committee on For- 
eign Relations has deferred action 
on peace and neutrality legislation 
until the next session of the Con- 
gress. 

I am appending hereto a state- 
ment from the Secretary of State 
which has my full approval, and 
which I trust will receive your ear- 
nest attention. 

It has been abundantly clear to me 
for some time that for the cause of 
peace and in the interest of Ameri- 
can neutrality and security, it is 
highly advisable that the Congress at 
this session should take certain 
much-needed action. In the light 
of present world conditions, I see no 
reason to change that opinion. 

FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 
The White House, 
July 14, 1939. 





Mr. Hull’s Statement 

Statement on peace and neutrality 
by the Secretary of State: 

The corner stone of the foreign 
policy of the United States is the 
preservation of the peace and se- 
curity of our nation, the strengthen- 
ing of international law and the re- 
vitalization of international good 
faith. The foreign policy of this 
Government may be misinterpreted 
or it may be misunderstood, but it 
cannot be destroyed. Peace is so 
precious and war so devastating 


that the people of the United States | 


and their Government must not fail 


to make their just and legitimate | 


contribution to the preservation of 
peace. 


The Congress has pending before 
it at the present time certain pro- 
posals providing for the amendment 


of the existing so-caHed neutrality 
legislation. Some of these proposed 
changes I regard as necessary to 
promote the peace and security of 
the United States. 


There is an astonishing amount of 


confusion and misunderstanding as 
regards the legislation under con- 


sideration, and particularly with re- | 


gard to the operation of the exist- 
ing arms embargo. 

I shall. try to bring out as clearly 
as I can the important points of 
agreement and disagreement be- 
tween those who support the prin- 
ciples contained in the six-point 
peace and neutrality program rec- 
ommended by the Executive branch 
of the Government and those who 
oppose these recommendations. 

In substance and in principle both 


sides of the discussion agree on the | 


following points: 


1. Both sides agree that the first | 
concern of the United States must 


be its own peace and security. 


2. Both sides agree that it slibuld | 


be the policy of this Government to 
avoid being drawn into wars be- 
tween other nations. 

3. Both sides agree that this na- 
tion should at all times avoid en- 
tangling alliances or involvements 
with other nations. 


The Principal Point 


Of Disagreement 

4. Both sides agree that in the 
event of foreign wars this nation 
should maintain a status of strict 
neutrality, and that around the 
structure of neutrality we should so 
shape our policies as to keep this 
country from being drawn into war. 

On the other hand, the following 
is the chief essential point of dis- 
agreement between those who favor 
the adoption of the recommendations 
formulated by the Executive branch 
of the Government and those who 
are opposing these recommendations: 


The proponents, including the Ex- | 


ecutive branch of the Government, 
at the time when the arms embargo 
was originally adopted called atten- 
tion to the fact that its enactment 
constituted a hazardous departure 
from the principle of international 
law which recognizes the right of 
neutrals to trade with belligerents 
and of belligerents to trade with 
neutrals. They believe that neutral- 


ity means impartiality, and in their | 


view an arms ¢asvargo is directly op- 
posed to the idea of neutrality. 

It is not humanly possible, by en- 
acting an arms embargo, or by re- 
fraining from such enactment, to 
hold the scales exactly even between 
two belligerents. In either case and 
due to shifting circumstances one 
belligerent may find itself in a posi- 
tion of relative advantage or disad- 
“vantage. 

The important difference between 
the two cases is that when such a 
condition arises in the absence of 
an arms embargo on our part, no 


responsibility attaches to this coun- | 


try, whereas in the presence of an 


embargo, the responsibility of this | 


country for the creation of the con- 
dition is inevitably direct and clear. 


There is no theory or practice to | 


be found in international law per- 


message to+ taining to neutrality to 


the United 








that the advantages that any par- 
ticular belligerent might procure, 
through its geographic location, its 
superiority on land or at sea, or 


through other circumstances, should | 


be offset by the establishment by 
neutral nations of embargoes. 

The opposition to the present sub- 
stitute proposal joins issue on this 
point, and stand for existing rigid 
embargo as a permanent part of our 
neutrality policy. And yet by insist- 
ing on an arms embargo in time of 





—Harris & Ewing 
“FULL APPROVAL” 
Secretary Hull shown entering the 
White House to see the President 
just before his “peace and neutrality” 
statement was read in Congress 
with the “full approval” of the Chief 
Executive, 














war they are, to that extent, for the 
reasons I have stated, urging not 


neutrality, but what might well re- | 
sult in actual unneutrality, the se- | 
rious consequences of which no one | 
| Asia, Since the present embargo has 


can predict. 

Those who urge the retention of 
the present embargo continue to 
advance the view that it will keep 


this country out of war—thereby | 
misleading the American people to | 
rely upon a false and illogical de- | 
lusion as a means of keeping out of | 


war. 

I say it is illogical, because while 
the trade in “arms, ammunition and 
implements of war” is at present 
banned, the trade in equally essen- 
tial war materials, as well as all the 
essential materials out of which the 
finished articles are made, can con- 
tinue. 

For example, in time of war, we 
can sell cotton for the manufacture 
of explosives, but not the explosives; 
we can Sell the steel and copper for 
cannon and for shells but not the 
cannon nor the shells; we can con- 
tinue to sell to belligerents the high- 
powered fuel necessary for the op- 
eration of airplanes, but we are not 
able to sell the airplanes. 

I say it is a false delusion because 
a continuation of the trade in arms 
is a clearly recognized and tradi- 
tional right of the nationals of a 
neutral country in time of war, sub- 
ject only to effective blockade and 
to the right of belligerents to treat 


any such commodities as contra-" 


band. 

Sales of Armaments 
No Cause for War 
The assertion frequently made 
that this country has ever engaged 


or may become engaged in serious 
controversy solely over the fact that 


its nationals have sold arms to bel- | 


ligerents is misleading and unsup- 
portable. All available evidence is 
directly to the contrary. 

Every informed persons knows 
that arms, as absolute contraband, 
are subject to seizure by a belliger- 
ent and that neither the neutral 
Shipper nor his government has the 
Slightest ground for 
There is, therefore, no 


lead to serious controversy between 
a neutral and a belligerent. 

Furthermore, under the proposals 
that have been made American na- 
tionals would be divested of all right, 
title and interest in these and other 
commodities before they leave our 
Shores and American citizens and 
ships would be kept out of danger 
zones. 


As regards possible complications | 


which might arise as a result of the 
extension of credits to belligerents 
or of extraordinary profits accruing 
to any group of producers in this 
country, it is wholly within the pow- 
er of Congress at all times to safe- 
guard the national interest in this 
respect. 


the effect + 





complaint. | 
reason 10 | 
| Suppose that the sale of arms may 


the United States are far more likely 
to arise from the entrance of Amer- 
ican ships or American citizens in 
the danger zone or through the sink- 
ing on the high seas of American 
vessels carrying commodities other 
than those covered by the arms em- 
bargo. 

In the recommendations formu- 
lated by the Executive as a substi- 
tute for the present legislation it 
was especially urged that provisions 
be adopted which would exclude 
American nationals and American 
ships from zones where real danger 
to their safety might exist and which 
would divest goods of American own- 
ership, thereby minimizing to the 
fullest extent the danger of Amer- 
ican involvement. 


Handicap to Nations 


That Work for Peace 


Those of us who support the 
recommendations formulated for 
the elimination of the embargo are 
convinced that the arms-embargo 
plays into the hands of those na- 
tions which have taken the lead in 
building up their fighting power. It 
works directly against the interests 
of the peace-loving nations, especi- 
ally those which do not possess their 
own munitions plants. 

It means that if any country is 
disposed towards conquest, and de- 
votes its energy and resources to 
establish itself as a superior fighting 
power, that country may be more 
tempted to try the fortunes of war 
if it knows that its less well prepared 
opponents would be shut off from 
those supplies which, under every 
rule of international law, they should 
be able to buy in all neutral coun- 
tries, jncluding the United States. 

It means also that some of those 
countries which have only limited 
facilities for the production of arms, 


ammunition and implements of war | 


are put in a position of increased 
dependence. During peace-time they 
would feel the compulsion of shap- 
ing their political as well as their 
economic policy to suit the military 
Strength of others; and during war- 
time their powers of defense would 
be limited. ‘ 
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our country of non-involvement, so | 
as to make less likely the outbreak | 


of a major war. 


This is a duty placed upon our | 


Government which some may fail to 
perceive or choose to reject. . But it 
must be clear to every one of us that 


the outbreak of a general war in- | 


creases the dangers confronting the 
United States. This fact cannot be 
ignored. 

I would emphasize that the course 
proposed through the substitute leg- 
islation recommended by the Execu- 
tive is consistent with the rules of 
international law and with the pol- 


icy of our own country over a pe- | 
The basis for the | 


riod of 150 years. 
recommendations made is the firm 
intention of keeping this country 
from being drawn into war. 

If there existed any desire to as- 
sist or to injure particular foreign 
countries this Government would 
not have been endeavoring persist- 
ently, within the limitations of our 
traditional policy, over a period of 
many years, to do its utmost to avoid 
the outbreak of a general war. 


I earnestly hope that the Congress | 
will lend the fullest measure of its | 


cooperation in the endeavor to avoid 
war in the first place and to place 
this country in a position of the 
greatest security possible, 
war break out. In the tragic event 


that peace efforts’ fail and that a | 


major war occurs, there will be gen- 


eral agreement within the United | 


States that every effort must be ex- 
erted to keep this country from be- 
ing drawn therein. 

I must also refer to the impres- 
sion sedulously created to the ef- 
fect that the sale of arms, munitions 
and implements of war by this coun- 
try is immoral and that on this 
ground it should be suppressed in | 
time of war. 

As a matter of fact, almost all 
sales of arms and ammunition made 
in recent years by our ‘nationals 
have been made to governments 
whose policies have been dedicated 
to the maintenance of peace, but | 
who have felt the necessity of creat- 
ing or of augmenting their means 
of national self-defense, thereby 


should & 





protecting otherwise helpless men, | 
women and children in the event | 
that other powers resort to war. 

In the face of the present univer- 
sal danger, all countries, including 
our own, feel the necessity of in- | 


| creasing armament, and small coun- | 


For these reasons those who are | 


supporting the recommendations for 
the amendment of existing legisla- 
‘tion recognize definitely that the 


present embargo encourages a gen- | 


eral state of war both in Europe and 


this effect its results are directly 
prejudicial to the highest interests 
and to the peace and to the security 
of the United States. 

In the present grave conditions of 
inernational anarchy and of 
danger to peace, in more than one 
part of the world, I profoundly be- 
lieve that the first great step 
towards safeguarding this nation 
from being drawn into war is to use 
whatever influence it can, compat- 
ible with the traditional policy of 


| a time of grave emergency would 


tries in particular are dependent 
upon countries like the United States 
which have the capacity to produce 
armaments. Our refusal to make it 
possible for them to obtain such 
means of necessary self-defense in 


contribute solely towards making 
more helpless the law-abiding and 
peace-devoted peoples of the world. 

If such action is moral, and if, on 
the contrary, sales of the means of 
self-defense for the protection of | 
peaceful and law-abiding peoples are | 
immoral, then a new definition of 
morality and immorality must be | 
written. This task might be left to | 
the proponents of the arms embargo. | 

I must also refer to another im- 
pression created by propaganda to 


| the effect that the abandonment of 
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THE STRUGGLE OVER NEUTRALITY LAWS. 

. 

PRESIDENT’S POLICY VS. CONGRESS’ VIEW 

. 
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Legislative branch. 











tive branches of Government, and | 


to a possible issue in the 1940 cam- 

paign is now clearly revealed. 
President Roosevelt has backed up 

his previous demands that Congress 


session by forwarding to the legisla- 


arms embargo eliminated. 
The President wants the right “to 
prohibit American ships from enter- 


| ing combat areas.” 


The President wants to be able “to | 
| an act of neutrality, the embarg, 


restrict travel by Americans in com- 
bat areas.” 


The President wants the power “to 


| require that goods exported from the 
| enact neutrality legislation at this | United States to belligerent coun- 
| tries shall be preceded by the trans- 
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IT’S JUST THAT THEY DON’T SEE EYE TO EYE 


* 








Senator Borah (left) is still for the arms embargo, seeing no rea- 
son to change his mind after hearing the joint White House-State 


Department message, while Senator Pittman, Chairman of the 


Foreign Relations Committee, who failed to get the neutrality bill 

out of committee, now tries to get his colleagues to approve his 

anti-aggressor measure, which would in effect lay down an em- 
bargo on Japan. 





the arms embargo would increase +I transmitted to Senator Pittman 


power of action on the part of the 
Executive branch of the Government 
and conversely that the maintenance 
of the embargo would serve as an 
additional check on the powers of 
the Executive. 

It is difficult to see how either of 


these propositions could possibly hold | 
| true. An impartial granting of access 


to American markets to all coun- 
tries without distinction gives the 
Executive no additional power to 
choose among them and to commit 
this country to any line of policy or 
action which may lead it either into 
a dangerous controversy or into war 
with any foreign power. 
The legislative proposals 


WERE REPUBLICAN SENATORS 
JUSTIFIED IN SILVER VOTE? 


In the July 10 issue, “The United + e 
| States News” printed a symposium of Ezra R. Whitla 


views of Republican leaders in an- 
swer to the question, “Do you think 
that Republican Senators were justi- 
fied in voting to increase the subsidy 
for the silver mining industry?” The 
following answers were received too 
late for publication in that issue. 


J. Edgar Chenoweth 


Chairman, Republican State 
Central Committee of Oregon, 


answers: 
have yours of the 3rd asking for 
my opinion concerning the ac- 
tion of the Republican Senators in 
voting to increase the subsidy for the 


silver mining industry. I appreciate 


this invitation and submit my ob- 
servations herewith. 

I believe the Republican Senators 
were justified in voting as they did. 
The reaction is very favorable in 
Colorado, which, of course, is a sil- 
ver State. However, regardless of 
the local silver interest, I am of the 
opinion that public opinion generally 
in this State favored the action af 
the Senators. 

Colorado will benefit by the vote 
taken. Miners will be put to work 
and other Colorado industries will be 
helped. For instance, the coal mines 
will be called upon to produce more 
coal for the smelters, which is a very 
important item in Colorado. 

Disregarding the selfish motive, I 
feel that the Republican Senators 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





Republican National 
Committeeman from Idaho, 


answers: 
OUR request of July 3 for an opin- 
- jon on the question “Do you think 
that Republican Senators were justi- 
fied in voting to increase the subsidy 
for the silver mining industry?” 
First, we take exception to the 
form of the question naming it a sub- 


| sidy to the silver mining industry as | 


voted for the best interest of the | 


country as a whole. I do not believe 
that the price paid was too great for 
the gains made. If I lived in a State 
where no silver were mined I would 
have the same attitude. I think 
these Senators deserve a vote of com- 
mendation for the courageous stand 


Controversies which would involve | taken, 


it is not such. The mining and proc- | 
essing of silver is a major industry | 
of Idaho. Closely, one thousand men 
are continuously employed in the | 
mining of ores which are exclusively 
Silver bearing, and about the same 
number in the mining and processing | 
of ores which carry silver in addition 
to other metals, notably lead and | 
zinc. Idaho produces more silver | 
than any of the other States and in- | 
cludes the largest silver-producing 
mine existent. 


Importance of Industry 

Because of the importance of the | 
industry of Idaho and the circum- 
stance that the ownership of these 
silver-producing industries are large- 
lv in Idaho and the adjoining States, 
the silver purchasing policy of the 
Treasury Department is of para- 
mount importance. 

Since December, 1933, the coinage 
value of $1.29 per ounce of silver pro- 
duced from domestic ores has been 
divided between the miner and Gov- 
ernment seigniorage in proportion 
varying upwards from 50 per cent to 
the miner. When purchase of domes- 
tic silver was discontinued June 30 
last, a price of 64.64 cents per ounce 


a 


retaining an equal amount as seig- 
niorage. 

We of Idaho urge Republican Sen- 
ators to support the plan for a con- 
tinuance of the purchase of domesti- 
cally produced silver. A discontinu- 
ance will mean loss of millions of 


| capital invested in the industry and 


a loss of employment for over 1,000 
men and partial loss of employment 
for many others as the cost of pro- 
ducing silver in the United States is 
greater than from lIcw labor and 
high-grade ore industries of Mexico, 
South America and elsewhere. The 
Treasury Department is the chief 
gainer. 


The Miner’s Share 

The miner pays all costs of dis- 
covery, development and production. 
Coinage value of the Treasury’s seig- 
niorage share will closely pay all costs 
of silver purchase. Federal taxes on 
silver mine profits will absorb a large 
portion of silver cost. 

In view of the fact that the Gov- 
ernment retains as seigniorage such 


| a large proportion and thereby makes 


the money from domestic-mined sil- 
ver it is only fair that the miner 
shceuld have some share in it. 

I have never been favorable to and 


| de not now support the theory of 


buying foreign silver at any price 
whatever. Iam in favor of and think 
the Republican Senators should sup- 
port the Government fixing a reason- 
able price on domestic mined silver. 


Charles A. Sprague 


Governor of Oregon, 


answers: 

wl response to your ‘etter of July 3 
I would say that I am opposed 

to subsidies and so do not justify the 

increase in subsidy for the silver 


| was paid to the miner, the Treasury | mining industry. 


, 





which | 
were recommended to the Congress | 
through the communications which | 





and to Congressman Bloom on May 


27 providing for the safeguarding of | 


our nation to the fullest possible ex- 
‘ent from incurring the risks of in- 


elimination of the existing arms em- 
bargo and are as follows: 

(1) To prohibit American ships 
from entering combat areas; 


(2) To restrict travel by American | 


citizens in combat areas; 

(3) To require that goods exported 
from the United States to belliger- 
ent countries shall be preceded by 
the transfer of title to the foreign 
purchasers; 

(4) To continue the existing legis- 
lation respecting loans and credits 
to belligerent nations; 

(5) To regulate the 
and collection in 
funds for belligerents, and 

(6) To continue the National Mu- 
nitions Control Board and the 
licensing system with respect to the 
importation and exportation of arms, 
ammunition and implements of war. 


solicitation 


Curtailing the Rights 
Of Citizens During War 


This six-point program was the | 
best that could be devised after much | 


painstaking thought and study, and 


after many conferences with mem- | 
bers of the Congress, of how best | 


to keep this country out of a con- 
flict should it arise. It rests pri- 
marily on the established rules of 
international law, plus the curtail- 
ment of certain rights of our na- 


tionals, the exercise of which is per- | 
mitted under international law but | 


which might lead to controversies 


with belligerents and eventual in- | 


volvement in foreign wars. 

There has thus been offered as a 
substitute for the present act a far 
broader and more effective set of 
provisions, which in no conceivable 
sense could breed trouble, but which 


ing less likely a general war, and, 
while keeping strictly within the 
limits of neutrality, would reduce as 
far as possible the risk of this nation 
of being drawn into war if war 
comes. 

In connection with our foreign af- 
fairs, I think all must agree that, 
unless a spirit of collaboration and 
cooperation characterizes the rela- 
tions between the Executive and 
Legislative departments of the Gov- 
ernment, the peace and other vital 
interests of this country will inevit- 
ably be jeopardized. 

Having spent the best years of my 
life as a member of the two Houses 
of Congress, I have the warmest feel- 
ing of friendliness toward the mem- 
ership of, and the greatest respect 
for, the Legislative Department, and, 
in that spirit, I earnestly hope for 
the closest possible cooperation in 
matters affecting our country’s best 
interests and its security in the pres- 
ent grave international situation. 

At this time when critical condi- 
tions obtain throughout the greater 


part of the world I am sure that we | 





volvement in war contemplate the the White House. 


this country of | 





| tween the sale of whiskey 


exportation of arms, 

and implements of war.” 
The President and Secretary } ul 

jointly proclaim that, far from bx z 


ammunit 


arms to belligerent nations 
well result in “actual unneutra); 

Here are the developments y h 
led up to the presidential den i 
for a “show-down” on neutrali: 

By a vote of 200 to 188 the Houses 
passed the Bloom bill, which m 
tained the Vorys amendment em 
going anything designed sole}, 
offense or defense in war. It did 
cover such secondary “weapon yf 
war as food, machinery, comme; 
airplanes, cotton, etc., which mio 
be converted into arms or ammu 
tion by a belligerent. 


Senate Committee 


Votes to Defer Action 


Then the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, by another a 
vote, 12 to 11, killed neutrality 
lation in the committee room ; 
deferred action until next session 

Next, when talk spread that 


effort would be made to discharge 
the Committee from further co: 

eration and force the measure o ) 
the Senate floor, the “isolationist 
bloc” declared it was ready to “talk 


to death” any attempts to gain for 
the Administration the kind of legis- 

lation it desired. 
Then the President called his leg- 
islative advisers into a huddle at the 
i 


| White House. From them he learne¢ 
| that sentiment on Capitol Hill fo: 


his brand of neutrality legislation 
was slender. 

And then the President called his 
chief foreign aids into conference at 
From Secretary 
Hull the President was reported to 
have learned that continuation of 
the arms embargo would work for 
the totalitarian bloc, against the 
democratic bloc. 

It was then that the President de- 


| cided to cast his final card—a mes- 


sage to Congress. 

The immediate repercussion of the 
message to Capitol Hill gave little 
indication that the Legislative 
branch would yield to the demands 
of the Executive branch. 

The core of the argumert remains 
unchanged. 


Representative Vorys says: “The 
| interventionists say there is no dif- 
| ference between the selling of arms 

to belligerents and selling anything 


else they may need, That is becausé 
they think of neutrality in terms of 
helping or hurting some other na- 
tion, and not in terms of protec!ing 
ourselves. Everyone recognizes the 
distinction, in law an@ in morals, De- 
saloon keeper and the sale of a 

of corn by a farmer, even th 
whiskey can be made from corn. A 
similar distinctign exists betw 
selling arms which can only be u 
for war and selling other thing 

“The interventionists feel that 
should arm the victims of aggress 
1 feel that we should stop armns 
aggressors as we are doing in 
Orient.” 

If Congress finally decides to € 
inate the arms embargo the p! 
lem is simply defined. The Presi 
on proclamation of war between 
ligerent nations, will not be forc: 
sit by and watch aggressor vic 
be placed at a disadvantage bec 
of their inability to buy Ame! 


ye 


| arms and ammunition. If war sh 
to a far greater extent than the | 
present act would both aid in mak- | 


come in Europe, London and Pa 
would then be able to obtain ' 
military needs because of their ' 


| mendous shipping advantages. 


are all equally persuaded that \ 
the fullest measure of construc:'”' 
criticism is helpful and desir: 
and is of course most welcome 
tisanship should play no part in 
determination of the foreign | 
of this country. 

In the present situation of da 
a peaceful nation like ours ean 
complacently close its eyes ane 
in formulating a peace and neut 
ity policy, as though abnorma! 
critical conditions did not exis! 
entire question of peace and neutrs”" 
ity at this serious juncture 1” + 
possible effects upon the safety 2" 
the interest of the United Stale 
during coming months is of the 
most importance. 

This question should, in my 
ment, receive full and careful ‘ 
sideration and be acted upon by | 
Government without unnecessa!) 
undue delay. 


x 





CORDELL HULL 
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“The Yeas and Nays” 


TITLE REG. U.S. PAT. OFP. 


gditor’s Note: Letters of comment + to sin as the prevailing disease that has 


and suggestions are invited. ,Those | 


not intended for publication, and 
those to which writers desire to have 
only their initials attached if pub- 
shed should be so marked. Even if 
jnitials only are to be printed, letters 
must be signed and addressed. 


“Leaners” on Government 

sir:—I have about reached the con- 
elusion that what we need is less and 
jess back-seat driving from Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

1 am afraid we have too many lean- 
ers now, people who will topple over if 
the Government prop is ever taken from 


under them. General conditions are | 


much improved in this country. 
Dalhari, Texas. J. B. MINTER 


xx«rt 


Greed vs. Recovery 

sir—In The United States News of 
June 26, Mr. Eccles says something must 
be done to vindicate and preserve our 
economic system, and offers a few neu- 
tral suggestions. Fundamentals today 
are neither expedient nor popular. 

The basic original sin was, and still is, 
Greed; it is responsible for all the woes 
in the world. Enough is not sufficient, 
and this applies to all classes. It is con- 
sidered almost criminal to allow any 
one else to pick up something that you 
might pick up yourself, whether you 
need it or not. 

Mr. Eccles mentions better distribu- 
tion of income, but who wants that? 
The idle, of course. The rest want all 
for themselves, and more; no distribu- 
tion needed here. Greed again shows 
its head. 

In the old days things worked auto- 
matically; people couldn’t overproduce, 
and the more they produced, the more 
they made in money. There was little 
unemployment; if others didn’t employ 
you, you could likely employ yourself. 
But the machine ended that phase of 
the Simple Life. 

Our economy started to crack when 
the machine started to pile workers on 
the scrap heap, and improvement can 
only come when something is done 
toward cleaning up the scrap heap. 
Berwyn, Pa. PADRAIC LAGAN. 


x** 


Mr. Aldrich for President? 


Sir:—I have read with great interest 
the profound article, “Planned Economy 
vs. Democracy: Can They Exist To- 
gether?” by Winthrop W. Aldrich, 
Chairman, Board of Directors, Chase 
National Bank, New York, issue of June 
12, The question he asked and answered 
stamp him as not only an able financier 
but as a statesman of the first order. 

His analysis of existing financial ills 
and his answers point to him as the one 
man the country needs to lead it out of 
the wilderness. The search by the Re- 
publican party for the unknown—the 
hoped-for—can well be ended, for Mr. 
Aldrich has unwittingly marked himself 
as the best qualified man far the biggest 
job existing today. 

The United States has grown to be 
the most formidable banking institution 
in the world and if there ever was a 
time when this country needed a real 
man, a man who has proven himself to 
be a dependable and sound financier, to 
manage, or direct, this great U. S. Bank, 
now is the time. Mr. Aldrich attained 
his present position through sheer merit 
nd not through any political pull or in- 
fluence 

ERNEST ROBINSON SMITH. 
San Francisco, Calif. 


xx*e* 
Devaluation and Liberty 


Sir—What permanent good has come 
to this people from the emergency pow- 
ets conferred upon the Executive? 
Every thinking citizen knows of irrep- 
arable injury to the country from this 
Cause 

In the current Senatorial brawl over 
the removal of the power to devalue the 
dollar, David Lawrence fails to see the 
main issue. Not one word does he say 
of the imperative necessity of ending 
this dictatorial power. 

















Reprehensible as | 


one the jacking up of the price of silver | 
ne ‘ the jockeying by the opposition | 
0 


could not have believed that what 
a Were doing was right, in itself, the 
libuster seemed to them to be the only 
Means of curtailing this dangerous hold 
of the Administration upon the nation’s 
Money, 

a not so much the imported “isms” 
ther . ad have to fear, dangerous as 
pt Ratan are, but our own govern- 
ea Subtle, sinister “shackling of the 
= abt of the people” through the 
Rete of power” set up for that 
Seas Is not the very fact that the 
Pine nt insists upon keeping his emer- 
“4 bowers cause for alarm? 
Siem, by the paramount issue in every 

Coming before the Congress. 


CL HAMMOND SHERWOOD 
“nton, Conn, 7 


x*ere 
UJ 
What's Wrong With U. S.? 
Sir: 
Ra That Something of a funda- 


ri nature is wrong with this coun- 
t ad ¥ will attempt to deny. However, 
~~ iS widespread disagreement as to 


the jidans 

_Wdentity of the specific ailment that 
am Cts us. 

The des 
Ward definite and long-continued down- 
“ae ‘Tend of the influence of the 
thin} ‘an church in American life leads 
os aking 





brought this country into her present 
predicament. Democracy is so thorough- 
ly and definitely founded upon Christian 
principles that, when these principles are 
disregarded of soft-pedaled, democratic 
decay has already set in. 

“Righteousness exalteth a nation: but 
sin is a reproach to any people.” Solomon 
knew what he was talking about, be- 
cause he tried the sin racket in high 
places and failed. 

In a return to God and his Christ, 
and the Good Book, lies the sole hope 


of the America of Washington, Jeffer- | 


son and Lincoln. Democracy is a con- 
crete fact, not political juggling by s0- 
cials schemers. Righteousness is de- 
mocracy’s only safeguard. It will take 
more than faint-hearted politicians, look- 
ing for votes, to put America back on 
the democratic track. 

Duluth, Minn. H. C. BREWER 

x**rk 


Pouquets and Brickbats 


Sir:—I do like to keep up with the | 


times, and know of no paper better than 
The United States News. 
said that 80 to 85 per cent of our im- 


pressions are received through the eyes, | 


For that reason I like the Pictogram— 
also the Editorial page—and am saving 
both for references. 


Wheatridge, Colo. J. H. WERDMAN 





Sir:—I think there is no other paper 
like The United States News. I have de- 
pended upon it altogether for my in- 
formation for several years. 


Falkville, Ala. W. D. T.’ 





Sir:—I am not in sympathy with many 
of your views. You do not haye the point 
of view of the average man. 

Van Nuys, Calif. J. W. BALL. 





Sir:—There is only one fault I have 
to find with The United States News. 
You give too much for the money. It 
takes me a whole week to read an issue 
and with your paper it is an “embarass 
de richesse.” The same may not be said 
of papers which cost more:than your ex- 
cellent publication. 


Toledo, Ohio. C. J. F. 


It has been | 


Paul Vories McNutt 


Named Head of New Federal 
Security Agency, He Has Varied 
Record as an Administrator 


HREE times during the last ten 
days a large, black, Federal Gov- 
ernment car has rolled up to the 
Executive Entrance of the White 
House. Out of it has stepped a tall, 
tanned, silver-haired figure, “the 
handsomest American politician 
since Roscoe Conkling,” the man who 
has publicly announced himself a 
Democratic candidate for the Presi- 
dency in 1940—Paul Vories McNutt. 
On the first 
visit, at a lunch- 
eon, Mr. MeNutt 
told President 
Roosevelt that 
within a few 
weeks he would 
resign from his 
post as High 
Commissioner to 
the Philippines. 
The President 
replied by offer- 
ing to appoint 
him head of the new Federal Secur- 
| ity Agency. Five days later Mr. Mc- 
| Nutt accepted. 
| The high-bracket appointment, 
one of the most important in Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s second administra- 
| tion, settled the months-old mystery 
| of who would fill the Federal Secur- 
| ity chair. But it served to intensify 
even further the mystery of the re- 
lations between the President and 
the man who wants to be President. 
Mr. Roosevelt tried to clear up the 








| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Paul V. McNutt 


ference. He said that Mr. McNutt 
| had been appointed because of his 
practical experience as an admin- 
istrator. His record as Dean of the 
Indiana University School of Law, as 
Governor of Indiana, as High Com- 
missioner to the Philippines, had 
made him an outstanding candidate 
for the position. 
| The President 


said further that 


a 





mystery at his Tuesday press con- | 


Mr. McNutt’s new duties will be to 
coordinate all Federal welfare agen- 
cies, to prevent overlapping, 
there are no political implications; 


that | 


that Mr. McNutt, in his new posi- | 


tion, will not personally campaign 
for the Presidency. 

As head of this new governmental 
unit, Mr. McNutt will not be in the 
Cabinet, but his post will be of Cab- 
inet importance. The Federal Secur- 
ity Agency, as created under Reor- 
ganization Plan No. 1, includes the 
Social Security Board, the Civilian 
Conservation Corps, the United 
States Employment Service, the Na- 
tional Youth Administration, the 
Office of Education and the United 
States Public Health Service. 


Mr. MeNutt’s Task 


Mr. McNutt was born in Franklin, 
Ind., in 1891. After graduating from 
Indiana University in 1913, he 
studied law at Harvard and then en- 
tered practice with his father, hav- 
ing been admitted to the bar in 
1914. 

He taught briefly at Indiana be- 
fore entering officers’ training camp 
during the World War. He never 
reached France. A member of the 
American Legion from its establish- 
ment, Mr. McNutt served as na- 
tional commander in 1928-29. The 
year before, he was a Civilian Aide 
to the Secretary of War. 

In 1925 Mr. McNutt became Dean 





of the Indiana University School of | 


Law. One of his chief law activities 
at this time was editing the Indiana 
General Corporation Act. 

Eight years later, in 1933, Mr. 
McNutt was elected the first Demo- 
cratic Governor of Indiana in 16 
years. From 1934 to 1936 he was 
chairman of the Governor’s Con- 
ference. 

Under Indiana State law, Gov- 
ernor McNutt could not succeed him- 
self after a four-year term. In 1937 
President Roosevelt appointed him 
United States High Commissioner to 
the Philippines. 





LABOR: UNTANGLING SNARLS 
* INWAGNER AND WAGE LAWS 


ASHINGTON through its numer- 4 
ous agencies is the incubator for 
new employer-employe relations— 
But it is in the individual factories 
and shops, in the rival labor unions, 
in the many courts of justice and in 
many cases on the picket line where 
these relations receive their final 
stamp of approval. 
Recent developments continue to 
reveal the difficulty of expecting 





The prospects of changes 
in two labor laws. Higher 
minimum wages, lower 
hours near. Strike troubles. 











man-made law to provide the last 


word in labor-management rela- 
tions. 

There is a law known as the Wag- 
ner Labor Act. It gave to workers 
the right to organize in unions of 
their own choice, free from employer 
dominance. It gave to workers the 
right to bargain collectively with 
‘their employers. 


But now, more than three years 


after the law began to operate, the | 
| National 


Labor Relations 
finds it necessary to amend its rules 


to permit the employer to petition | 


for an election among his workers 
in order for them to choose a bar- 
gaining agent with which he may 
deal. This right has heretofore been 
denied the employer. Basically the 
new regulations stem from jurisdic- 
tional labor disputes in a plant in 
which the employer is caught be- 
tween two rival unions. 


The Auto Strike: 


A Case in Point 


A case in point is the current | 
Here the | 


strike at General Motors. 
corporation has a contract with the 
United Automobile Workers. 


split occurred in the union. One fac- | 
tion flies the CIO banner, the other | 
| Now, however, a new bill by Rep. | 


that of the AFL. The management 
claims that it cannot negotiate a 
supplemental agreement with the 
cIO 
until it knows just which faction it 
must bargain with. The strike hits 
the corporation at a critical time— 


| just before new car models are 


scheduled to take to the assembly 
line. 

Meetings between company offi- 
cials and union leaders may lead to 
settlement of the strike. But the is- 
sue remains, and is already dark- 
ened by acts of violence. 

With the new rulings as a spring- 
board, the NLRB is investigating the 


and Christian people to point | auto strike. 


Board | 


But a; 


for the tool and die age 


a 





= | 





—Wide World 


DEPORTABLE? 
Whether or not Harry Bridges, CIO 
Pacific Coast longshoremen’s leader, 


is subject to deportation will depend 
upon the outcome of hearings by 


immigration authorities into his 


alleged activities in the Communist 
| Party. : 





There is a law known as the Fair 
| Labor Standards Act. This law, ad- 
ministered by the Wage and Hour 
Administrator, sets a floor under 





+ 





wages and ceiling over hours worked | 


by persons engaged in 
commerce. 
Here, again, the primary statute 


is now being opened to change. But 


where the NLRB seeks to temper | 
public and Congressional criticism | 


by amending its own regulations, the 
Wage and Hour law is being made a 
target for legislative amendments. 

The Administration is amenable 
to amendments which would not 
emasculae the law. So far, the Nor- 
ton bill, which would amend the law, 
| has been held in committee. Fears 
are felt that it will be subjected to 
| severe changes if it reaches the floor 
of the House. 


Barden has been introduced as a 
substitute. This one would go even 
further than the Norton bill in eas- 
ing the present restrictions of the 
| law. 


from the hour provision of the act 
all workers receiving $200 or more 
a month. The Barden bill would 
lower this to $150. 


The Barden bill also contains a 


interstate | 


f 


A compromise in the closing hours 
of the session may result. But the 
President has made it clear that if 
the law is drastically weakened it 
will meet with his veto. 


Increases in Wages, 
Cut in Hours Coming 


Not far off lies another develop- 
ment under the wage and hour law. 
This October the minimum wage in 
those industries covered by the law 
rises from the present base pay of 
25 cents an hour to 30 cents. At the 
same time the maximum number of 
hours to be worked for each employe 
falls from 44 to 42. In 1940 the hours 
per week fall to 40. But the max- 
imum wage per hour, 40 cents ,is 
not effective until 1945, unless in the 
meantime individual industries 
through their representatives ap- 
prove higher rates. 


| and political use of relief funds. 


Five of six industry committees | 


appointed by Administrator Andrews 
have already recommended wages 
higher than the 30-cent rate. These 
are: 32% cents for textile workers; 
36 cents for wool workers; 32% cents 
for seamless hosiery workers, 40 
cents for full-fashioned hosiery 
workers; 40 cents for millinery work- 
ers and from 32% cents to 40 cents 
for workers in wearing apparel in- 
dustries. No final action has yet 
been taken on these recommenda- 
tions. 

Meanwhile other developments of 
significance are taking place along 
the labor front: 


Guns have barked again in “Bloody 
Harlan’s” soft coal fields. Coal pick- 
ets have fought National 
troops. Governor Chandler blamed 
an “incendiary speech” made by a 
CIO official for the disorder, clamped 


Guard | 


down on pickets with wholesale ar- | 
rests and martial law. CIO leader | 


John L. Lewis in turn demanded that 
the Federal Government intervene 
to protect miners from a “politically 
disappointed and angry Governor.” 
Attorney General Murphy, cognizant 


| of the implications in the situation, 


| 
| 
} 


The Norton bill would exempt | 


| ernment 


broader list of exemptions from the | 


wage and hour law than the Norton 
pill. Administrator Andrews is op- 
posed to the Barden bill on the 
sround that hundreds of thousands 


of clerical workers would be deprived | 


} of over-time compensation. 


; 


detailed investigators from the Jus- 


tice Department’s Civil Liberties unit | 


to check on possible Federal law vio- 
lations. 

On the Pacific Coast, where CIO 
leader Harry Bridges, without citi- 
zenship papers, faced the deportable 


charge of being a member of a party | 


which seeks to overthrow the Gov- 
by force and violence, 
charges of perjury by defense at- 
torneys clouded the issue of wether 
the union leader has been or is a 
member of the Communist Party 
Mr. Bridges denied that he is, was or 
ever had been a member of the or- 
ganization, notwithstanding testi- 
mony by prosecution witnesses, 





WPA Administrator, Now in 
Center of Dispute Over Strikes 
Of Relief Workers. 


a Col. Francis C. Harrington 
had been for three hours WPA 
Administrator, he was asked at a 
press conference to state his views 
on relief workers’ organizations. At 
that time, last December, he said that 
he thought relief workers had a per- 
fect right to organize, that he be- 
lieved in dealing with employees 


People of the Week 


"Col. F. C. Harrington | 


through organization, that he fa- | 


vored collective bargaining. 

Now, after the 
itrike of 100,000 
WPA workers 
over the new re- 


abandonment of 
prevailing wage 
rates, he finds 
that collective 
bargaining en- 
tails many prob- 
lems and that 
he must warn 
those who walk 





Col. F. C. Harrington 


will be dropped from the relief rolls 
unless they cease striking. And be- 


cause of all this, he finds himself 


very much in the news. 

What kind of person is Col. Har- 
rington, “the largest single employer 
in the history of the world’? 


lief act and its | 





out that they | 


He is the kind of person who op- | 


poses what he calls “boondoggling” 
He 
is the kind of person who has heard 
all the WPA jokes a thousand times 
and can still laugh at them. 

He is the kind of person who looks 
like a high-ranking career diplomat 
—tall, well-mannered and crisp. His 
features are finely chiseled, his iron- 
tures are finely chiseled, his iron- 
gray hair is smoothly parted, his 


moustache thin, his cheeks red 
(hence the nickname “Pink”). He 
carries himself, and wears his 


clothes well, plays a good game of 
bridge, and is a lover of horses. 

Col. Harrington was born in Vir- 
ginia—but not of old Virginia stock— 
a little over fifty years ago. His 
father was a Yankee business man 
from Vermont; his mother was a 
French Canadian. 


Ranked High At ‘Point” 


Virginia Military Institute was his 
first place of education, and then 
West Point. He was graduated from 
the latter in 1909 as No. 2 man in his 
class. 

Then followed 30 years of experi- 
ence as administrator in various ca- 
pacities with the Army’s Corps of 
Engineers—a long and distinguished 
record. While he worked his way 
from second lieutenant to colonel, he 
became kfiown to his associates as 
an executive who was firm, efficient 
and realistic. 

Col. Harrington’s “details” took 
him all over this country and abroad. 

In 1935, President Roosevelt, at the 
request of Harry Hopkins, directed 
the Army to detail a high-ranking 
engineer to help put the new WPA 
program in running order. As a re- 
sult, Col. Harrington moved to Wash- 
ington for a three-month asignment, 
The assignment has stretched to four 
years, and the titles have stretched 
from Chief Engineer to Assistant Ad- 
ministrator to Administrator. 





Emil Schram 
Head of EHFA and Other Loan 
Agencies, RFC Director May 
Become its Chairman. 


BIG, broad-shouldered farmer 

and agriculturist, a self-made 
man from Peru, Ind., a raiser of 
wheat, corn, hogs and cattle, Emil 
Schram, is the favorite candidate for 
chairmanship of the board of direc- 
tors of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation. 

As the suc- 
cessor to con- 
servative RFC 
chairman Jesse 
Jones, Mr. 
Schram is ex- 
pected to follow, 
in general, the 
policies of his 
predecessor, but 
with a more lib- 
eral point of 
view, with a 
point of view 
more in line with the theories of the 
Administration. 

Mr. Schram is not only an agri- 
culturalist, however, not only the 
owner of a 5,000-acre Illinois farm. 
He is also a director of the RFC, a 
managing director of the Disaster 
Loan Corporation, a director of Fed- 
eral Prison Industries, Inc., a direc- 
tor of the Federal National Mortgage 
Association, and president of the 
Electric Home and Farm Authority. 

It was in 1933 that Emil Schram 
first moved to Washington, to help 
organize and direct the Drainage, 
Levee and Irrigation Division of. the 


Emil Schram 


s 


concerned with his own farm prob- 
lems, in particular, and with the 
farm problems of the Middle West, 
in general. 

Mr. Schram was born in 1893. After 
graduation from the Peru, Ind., high 
school, he went to work, as office 
manager, for the J. O. Cole Estate, 
a local firm which operated coal 
mines and timber and farming lands. 

Later he became manager of the 
Hartwell Land Trust, a-subsidiary of 
the Cole Estate which handled a 
large part of the farm land trans- 
actions of the parent institution. 

Mr. Schram’s work with the Hart- 
well Land Trust brought him into 
contact with the important drainage 
and trrigation developments in the 


Middle West. In 1927 he was elected | 


vice president of the Associated 
Drainage Districts of Illinois, and in 
1931 he was made chairman of the 
executive committee of the National 
Drainage Association. 

As chief of the RFC’s Drainage, 


Levee and Irrigation Division since | 
1933, and as a member of the board 


of directors since 1936, Mr. Schram 
has devoted most of his energies to 
refinancing farm districts—to the 
tune of $85,000,000. 


Upon passage of the Glass Act, | 


Mr. Schram had charge also of busi- 
ness loans that banks could not 
make under present regulations. 
Approximately 5,000 business loans, 
totaling about $200,000,000, to keep 





men and machines at work, have 
been made under his direction. 
When the Electric Home and Farm 
Authority, originally created with 
NIRA funds in TVA territory, was 


| taken over by the RFC, Mr. Schram 


was elected president. 











From Hotel Cleveland 
the entire city opens 
before you like a fan. 
Under the same roof with you are the 
five fine buildings of the Terminal 
development, and the Union Terminal 
itself. Convenience is only one of the 
many advantages Hotel Cleveland 
offers. Rooms are luxuriantly com- 
fortable. Meals are famous. Everyone 
from bellboy to manager tries to 
prove we're glad to have you with us 
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| RFC. Previous to that, he had been | 
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You can go to San Francisco over the direct Overland Route and 
return by way of Los Angeles or the Pacific Northwest at no addi- 
tional rail fare. Convenient inexpensive side trips can be made to 
Boulder Dam.. . Zion, Bryce, Grand Canyon National Parks. .. Sun 


Valley, Idaho. . 


and Yellowstone-Grand Teton National Parks. 
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THE LEGISLATIVE 
MILL IN ACTION 





Neutrality controversies. Uncer- 
tainty on lending program. More 
age pensions. Funds for the TVA. 








USINESS always breathes a sigh of relief 
whenever Congress quits. So will the five 
hundred and odd Senators and Representatives 
who, notwithstanding several millions spent for 
airconditioning the Capitol buildings against the 
summer heat, want to get away from the swel- 
tering capital. 

Majority Leader Rayburn, of the House, 
predicts adjournment July 29 or before; Vice 
President Garner is ready to go irrespective of 
adjournment. Anyway, it will be approximately 
a seven-month session, ending early in August, 
and back again January 3, unless the President 
calls an extra session on neutrality. 

In an impasse on the administration’s six- 
point neutrality program, the Senate Committee 
on Foreign Relations July 11 voted 12 to 11 to 
postpone neutrality action until next year. The 
committee July 14 decided to ask Secretary Hull 
to draft an opinion on legal questions raised in 
connection with a proposal of Chairman Pittman 
to empower the President to impose embargoes 
against Japan. The Pittman resolution would 
vest discretionary authority prohibiting export 
of arms and munitions and war materials to any 
nation party to the nine-power treaty when lives 
of United States citizens are endangered. Sen- 
ator Pittman will redraft his resolution. 

The President submitted to Congress July 14 
a message asking neutrality legislation, includ- 
ing repeal of the existing provisional arms em- 
bargo, at this session. Senator Pittman said the 
message was unanswerable; former Chairman 
Borah (Rep.), of Idaho, said it presented no new 
arguments. (Details on page 8.) 


Spend-Lend Program 


In Uncertain Status 


Uncertainty shrouds the President’s 3-billion- 
dollar lending-spending public works program. 
Leaders, spurred by the White House, say they 
will press that program for enactment at this 
session. But opposition is growing. The orig- 
inal proposal to loan half a billion to foreign 
governments to promote foreign trade has been 
replaced in the administration bills with a sub- 
stitute project to earmark $100,000,000 for use of 
the Government’s Export-Import Bank. 

Senator Wheeler opposes the program’s leasing 
of equipment to railroads, favoring money loans 
for equipment buying instead. There is opposi- 
tion in both houses to promoting toll roads and 
bridges with a 750-million-dollar fund. And 
while the House Republican leadership terms the 
program a “glorified pork barrel,” the veteran 
Democratic Chairman Glass of the Senate Ap- 
propriations Committee, sarcastically observed, 
“You can get anything through Congress that 
spends money.” 

The Senate passed and sent to conference the 
House-approved bill to liberalize the Social Se- 
curity Act. The revision of the act is said to 
bring a million additional workers under its ben- 
efits but freezes the pay-roll taxes at the pres- 
ent rate for the next three years. (See debate in 
adjoining column and newsgram on page 2.) 

The proposal to prohibit future issuance of 
tax-exempt governmental securities, favored by 
the Treasury but opposed by many State and 
local executives, is sidetracked. The House Ways 
and Means Committee voted instead to have a 
subcommittee study the subject during the Con- 
gressional recess in connection with other studies 
whose objective is a thorough revision of Federal 
tax structure in 1940. 


Agreement Reached 


On Program for TVA 


The TVA plan to purchase private power util- 
ities, notably the Tennessee Electric Power Com- 
pany, as part of a development program, 
has gone to the President, with authorization 
cut from $100,000,000, as proposed by the Senate 
to $61,500,000, and the jurisdiction of TVA 
closely defined. (See page 13.) Congress ratified 
a two-year extension of the interstate oil com- 
pact between oil producing states. 

Revived is the House Committee investigating 
un-American activities, which will resume near- 
ings August 1 and continue, Chairman Dies 
(Dem.), of Texas, says, until Christmas. The 
committee is to spend a month in Washington 
hearing testimony about the Nazi and Fascist 
groups and then move to the Pacific coast, with 
later hearings in Chicago, Pittsburgh and other 
cities. Communist activities also will be inves- 
tigated. 

The WPA strikes had repercussions in both 
houses, and bills were introduced without fur- 
ther action to restore the prevailing wage. 


Labor Act Revision 
Hearings in Senate 

Witnesses for and against revision of the Wag- 
ner Labor Relations Act testified before the Sen- 
ate Committee on Education and Labor. Before 
the House Labor Committee, Chairman Rams- 
peck (Dem.), of Georgia, assured Adolphus and 
August Busch that the committee would give 
careful study to the jurisdictional] labor dispute 
that is hindering a two-million-dollar expansion 
in their St. Louis brewery. 

The House Committee on Military Affairs de- 
ferred action on a bill to relax the competitive 
bidding rules in buying military aircraf‘é. 

Two deaths were appropriately observed in 
both houses. In the Senate chamber the body 
of the late Secretary of the Navy Swanson lay in 
State before being taken to Richmond for inter- 
ment. The House adjourned for the day on the 
death of Representative McReynolds (Dem.), of 
Tennessee, Chairman of the House Comimttee on 
Foreign Affairs. 
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Their Birthdays Are Milestones 








SENATOR GEORGE W. NORRIS—Independent, from Nebraska, 
reaches his 78th birthday and is rewarded with a congratulatory rose 
from his secretary, Katherine Connell. Senator Norris was first elected 


to the Senate in 1913. 





White House. 


of Government Service 











—Harris & Ewing 


SENATOR ARTHUR CAPPER—Republican, from Kansas, reaches 
his 74th birthday and has a personal chat with the President at the 
Senator Capper was first elected to the Senate in 1918. 











+ THE VOICE OF CONGRESS + 


More Age Pensions, Reduced Taxes To Meet The Costs: 


Senate Debates And Passes Liberalized Social Security 


Excerpts from the Senate debate on the House * will have to make up our minds either to increase those 


—approved bill (H.R.6635) to amend the Social 
Security Act: 

Mr. HARRISON (Dem.), Miss., Chairman, Senate 
Committee on Finance: I shall make brief explanation of 
the more important changes made in the present law by 
the bill passed by the House and changes made by the 
Finance Committee. 

The major changes proposed relate to old-age insur- 
ance. When the law was passed in 1935 an old-age in- 
surance tax beginning at 1 per cent on the employer and 
the employe was imposed, and that rate was to continue 
until 1940, at which time it was to be increased to 1'4 
per cent on the employer and employe, that rate to be in 
effect until 1943. The rate then was to increase to 2 per 
cent on each until 1946, and would reach the maximum 
of 3 per cent on each in 1949. 

The House bill provides for freezing the tax at the 
present rate for 1940, 1941, and 1942; and the Committee 
on Finance recommends the adoption of this proposal. 

I wish to give the Senator from Michigan (Mr. Van- 
denberg) full credit for the sentiment that was created 
and for what has come out of the suggestions he and 
others made with reference to freezing the tax. 

Mr. VANDENBERG (Rep.), Mich.: The Senator is 
very generous, but nothing would have resulted without 
the hospitable cooperation of the able chairman of the 
Committee on Finance. 


Many Millions of Dollars Saved: 
By Freeing Payroll Taxes 


Mr. HARRISON: The Senator made the suggestion, 
and it has now received the practically unanimous rec- 
ommendation cf both the Ways and Means Committee 
of the House and the Finance Committee of the Senate. 
So this tax will not be increased in 1940 but will be frozen 
and will remain at 1 per cent on the employer and 1 per 
cent on the employe. It has been estimated this tax 
reduction will amount to some $275,000,000 in 1940, and, 
for the 3-year period, $825,000,000. 

The old-age benefit provisions in the present law have 
been greatly liberalized. 

The amendments now presented would begin the 
monthly benefit payments in 1940, instead of 1942, and 
would base the benefits on average wages rather than 
total wages. The amendments would also include bene- 
fits for aged wives, which is not in the present law, and 
for widows who are aged or who have dependent orphans 
in their care, for aged dependent parents, and for orphans. 
Where there are no surviving dependents, reasonable 
burial expenses will be provided. 

Mr. VANDENBERG: In most instances where 
changes have been made the sum total outgo over the 
next 30 or 40 years will remain the same, I understand. 

Mr. HARRISON: The Senator is correct. 

Mr. VANDEMBERG: The amendments reduce the 
payments at the farther end of the period and increase 
them at this end of the period? 

Mr, HARRISON: That is true. 

Mr. VANDENBERG: Under the original proposal 
the full reserve would have reached $47,000,000,000 in 
1980. Under the amendment pending, nothing like 
$47,000,000,000 will ever be contemplated, but the maxi- 
mum reserve will probably not exceed $15,000,000,000. 

Mr. HARRISON: The Senator is correct. 

Mr. WAGNER (Dem.), N. Y.: Under the freezing of 
the tax for 3 years and the contributions to be made over 
a period of years, will there come a time before 1980 
when the money required to pay the benefits will exceed 
the contributions received under the taxes? 

Mr. HARRISON: I am fearful that that is true. I do 
not think there is any doubt about that. 

Mr. WAGNER: So there will come a time when we 











contributions or have a Government contribution? 

Mr. HARRISON: Yes; I think the committee under- 
stands that is probably true. 

Mr. HARRISON: Respecting eligibility for benefits 
by people over 65, our committee proposes an amend- 
ment that would make coverage of employment after 
65 effective January 1 of this year, instead of January 
1 of next year, to permit earlier retirement for these 
people. Over a period of 15 years that would cost about 
$600,000,000 plus, out of the trust fund financed by the 
pay-roll taxes. 

Mr. VANDENBERG: If we are to continue liberaliz- 





A liberalized social security system, 
with more and bigger pensions for the 
aged, is passed by the Senate. The 
two houses must now agree on their 
differing provisions before final en- 
actment. Problems of cost, taxes, 
benefits to the needy are involved. Ex- 
cerpts from the debate appear here- 
with, 











ing benefit payments to an extent which will increase 
the sum total of benefit payments we have. either got to 
increase the tax rate sooner or later, or we are merely 
fooling folks by inviting them into a system that is going 
bankrupt one of these days. 

Mr. HARRISON: The Senator is absolutely correct. 
But we felt that the liberal treatment could be accorded 
even though over a 15-year period it will be very costly. 
(The amendment to advance the date of coverage was 
adopted.) 


Continuing Demands Seen 


As Pointing Toward Bankruptcy 

Mr. KING (Dem.), Utah: We are liberalizing many 
provisions of the bill, and that will only lead to demand 
for further liberalization at the next session of Congress, 
and additional liberalization, until within a short time 
the fund will be bankrupt. Demand will then be made 
that we resort to the Federal Treasury, and I make the 
prophecy that within 4 or 5 years, under the policy which 
we are pursuing, we will have a bankrupt organization 
in some branches of this important security agency. ... 

Mr. HARRISON: The second perfecting amendment 
is to change the basis of eligibility from a required num- 
ber of years’ employment to a required number of quar- 
ters’ employment.. Changing the eligibility requirements 
from years to quarters and giving coverage for 1939 to 
those now over 65, will very greatly increase the num- 
ber in a position to retire during 1940. 

Under the House proposal the $3,000 limit would be 
placed in the unemployment-compensation tax. Your 
committee recommends this proposal. 

A further amendment allows refunds and abatements, 
giving relief to employers who paid their 1936, 1937, and 
1938 unemployment compensation contributions late. 
Other amendments would correct hardships and affect 
the present coverage of the law. 

For grants-in-aid to the States, under the House bill 
the Federal matching for dependent children was in- 
creased from one-third to one-half. Your committee 
concurs. Your committee recommends an amendment 
which changes the maximum payment toward which the 
Federal Government will contribute from the existing 











+ law of $18 for the first and $12 per additional dependent 


child to an average of $18. Also, amendments to increase 
appropriations for maternal and child health services, 
vocational rehabilitation and public health work. 

As to old-age assistance and blind assistance, there is 
a proposed change in the House bill raising the amount 
the Federal Government will match ftom $15 to $20. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE (Prog.), Wis.: The Finance 
Committee has now included in the provisions which 
must be included in every State plan after January 1, 
1940, methods relating to the establishment and to the 
maintenance of personnel standards on a merit basis. 
It will mean that each State plan will have to provide, 
as a condition of securing approval by the Board, that 
the personnel selected within the State to administer the 
law shall be selected on a civil-service or merit basis. 

(The civil service amendment was adopted.) 

Mr. CONNALLY (Dem.), Tex.: I send to the desk 
an amendment. The effect is to provide that in old-age 
assistance or old-age pensions the Federal Government 
shall make a contribution of $2 to the State’s $1, up to 
$15. Above $15 there shall be an equal contribution: The 
purpose is to provide Federal benefits, or at least to offer 
encouragement to the weaker and poorer States, in order 
that they may make adequate contribution for old-age 
assistance. ° 

Mr. HATCH (Dem.), N. Mex.: The Senator has 
stated that under his amendment there would be no 
discrimination. I ask if it is not true that by reason of 
the inability of some of the States to match the payments 
of the Federal Government on a strict 50-50 basis the 
present law discriminates against the poorer States in 
favor of the richer States? 


Problem of Matching 
Federal and State Funds 


Mr. CONNALLY: The Senator is correct. 

Mr. BORAH (Rep.), Idaho: Assuming the State and 
the Federal Government put up the amounts provided 
for, what is the full amount which the pensioner would 
receive? 

Mr. CONNALLY: Under the pending bill the maxi- 
mum has been increased by the House from $30 to $40. 

Mr. BORAH: And each pays half? 

Mr. CONNALLY: And each pays half. Under the 
amendment which I offer the Federal contribution would 
be $2.50 more than the State contribution. In other 
words, by putting up $10 the State could pay its pen- 
sioners $25; by putting up $15 it could pay them $35; 
and so forth and so on, up to a maximum of $40. 

Mr. CONNALLY: That is correct. 

Mr. BURKE: The only further question I should 
like to ask the Senator is, Has he given consideration 
to the question where the Federal Government is to get 
the additional $80,000,000 per year? 

Mr. BORAH: Mr. President, I do not intend to 
oppose the Senator’s amendment, because a State would 
be required to put up part of the money, but if we are 
to take care of the old-age pension problem it will not 
be long, it seems to me, before the Federal Government 
will have to take care of the entire matter. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY (Dem.), Wyo.: Will the Senator 
accept a modification of his amendment? 

Mr. CONNALLY: I am willing to accept the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Wyoming. It merely provides 
that if any State should reduce the amount paid during 
this fiscal year, it would still have to pay on a 50-50 
basis instead of obtaining the advantage of the two- 
thirds Federal contribution. I have no objection. 

(The Connally amendment, so modified, was adopted 
and the bill passed.) 
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STRONGER TEETH 
FOR TRUST LAWS 





Monopoly Committee draws first 
blood. Asks tighter patent laws, | 
stringent anti-trust amendments. 

| 








E Temporary National Economic Committes 
has made its first thrust at monopolies 
The Committee concludes in its preliminary 
report that there is a definite tendency toward 
monopoly in American industry, resulting in 
concentration of wealth, increasing unemploy- 
ment and narrower markets. It suggests that 
this trend can be halted in some degree by 
strengthening anti-trust and patent laws. 
Further recommendations to solve the problem 
of “idle men, idle machines and idle money” 
await completion of the TNEC study into the 


report indicates, however, that a thorough re- 
vision of anti-trust laws eventually will be urged. 

Chief flaw at present in anti-trust laws is said 
to be the lack of adequate civil remedies for en- 
forcement. The Committee finds criminal prose- 
cutions for anti-trust law violations are ineffec- 
tive and recommends: 

1. That the Government press civil actions 
against anti-trust law violators, claiming dam- 
ages amounting to twice the total net income 
earned by corporations during the period of vio- 
lation. 

2. That civil actions also be lodged against re- 
sponsible officers and directors of the corporation 
for sums equal to twice their earnings from the 
corporation during the period of violation 

3. That actions also be taken to suspend or 
discharge officers responsible for the anti-trust 
law violations. 


Making Law Violations 


**A Bad Business Risk” 


The Committee points out such civil penalties 
would make violation of the anti-trust laws “a 
very bad business risk both for the company and 
for its responsible officers and directors.” 

This recommendation of the Committee is al- 
ready incorporated in a bill before Congress, sub- 
mitted by Senator Joseph C. O’Mahoney, TNEC 
chairman. 

The other recommendation has long been ad- 
vocated by the Federal Trade Commission. It 
would make it unlawful for one corporation to 
acquire the assets of another corporation in order 
to effect an unlawful merger. At present, the 
Clayton Act merely prohibits one corporation 
from acquiring the stock of other corporations. 

TNEC studies have further indicated that pat- 
ents are being used to restrain trade and pro- 
mote monopolistic practices. To prohibit this 
practice, the Committee recommends a number 
of technical changes in the law granting patents, 
and would strictly limit the life of a patent to 
20 years from the time it was applied for, instead 
of from the time it was issued. 

In addition, the TNEC urges a law: 

1. To prohibit the sale or license 6f a patent 
under conditions which limit the production, 
price, use or geographical area in which the 
patent can be applied. 

2. To require that all sales or licenses of pat- 
ents be registered with the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. 


A Curb on Litigation 
Over Patent Rights 


infringement 


3. To prevent patent suits 


have first been won from original patent holders, 
or unless the original holders cannot be sued in 
the United States. 

This provision is designed to stop the use of 
lawsuits as a deliberate weapon of business ag- 
gression.. The Committee found that excessive 
litigation is “one of the most serious abuses in 
the patent field.” 

Violations of patent laws would be punished 
by forfeiture of the patent, the title to which 
would revert to the Secretary of the Treasury, 
who would offer it for sale. Provisions for resa'¢ 
are recommended instead of cancellation on the 
theory that the patent should be kept alive for 
useful exploitation. 

Recommendations to strengthen anti-trust and 
patent laws are said by the Committee to 0 
justified by findings already made. Fut ire 
studies, it is hoped, will disclose further recom- 
mendations to establish “broader markets, more 
employment and freer opportunities for the 
people of America.” 





Record of Legislation 


EUTRALITY legislation, including House-appro' “ 
N resolution and pending Senate proposals; tater 
Foreign Relations Committee July 11 postponed U “ 
1940 session. President on July 14 asks action ‘'* 
session. ’ ; ublic 

President’s 3-billion-dollar lending-spending Pp a 
works program, introduced July 10 (8.2759, — 
Barkley, Ky.; H.R.7120, Rep. Steagall, Ala.); refée? 
to Banking and Currency Committees. diniaie 

Social Security Act revision (H.R.6635); Senate 
passed July 13, sent to conference. Pear 

Long-term, low-interest loans to- help tenan a 
purchase farms (8.1836); pending in House Agric’ 
ture Committee. ‘a 

Wheeler-Truman omnibus transportation, ?*'* 
water, motor, bill (S.2009); House Interstate Cc m 
merce subcommittee substituted Lea bill July 1 

Removal of tax exemption from Government 
curities; House Ways and Means postponed July + 
until 1940 session. _ 

Increased benefits to widows and other depenaen'™ 
of World War veterans (H.R.5452); Congress co 
pleted, sent to President July 10. - 

Ratification of two-year extension of interstate O° 
compact among six major oil-producing States 
(S.J.Res.155); House adopted July 12. as 

Establishment of a Franklin D. Roosevelt librar y 
the President’s Hyde Park estate, building donate 
but Federal Government to maintain (S.J-Res.118 
House passed, amended, July 13. 
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‘THIRD TERM TRADITION’: 


7 


st installment of his book- 
america’s so-called third term 
; printed in the issue of July 
author discussed George 
retirement after his 
concluding that the first 
D nt had fired principle 
; a third term but withdrew 
felt he was growing old 

» he yearned for the peace 

f his Mount Vernon home. 
yr then took up the rea- 
retirement of other early 
Presidents, notably Jeffer- 
son, Monroe and Jackson, 
n each case potent influences 
m any conviction against a 
m. His treatise, turning to 
President Grant, pro- 


ns 
term, 
no 


| Grant was the next Presi- 
encounter the third-term 

5 4 study of the political situ- 
a h marked his administra- 
serve to indicate the prin- 
ys which precluded an- 
for the victor of Appo- 


eat financial panic of 1873 
mncomitant of widespread 
Gisas and insolvency seriously 
Grant escutcheon, and 
the election of a Demo- 
cratic House of Representatives in 
2s G, Blaine, who had been 
irs Speaker of the House, 
yecame the natural lead- 


I re tne 





er of the minority and a leading can- 
didate { the Republican nomina- 
tior the presidency. 

A er presidential aspirant was 
Be I H. Bristow, Secretary of 


e Treasury in Grant’s cabinet, who 
} public acclamation for his 
successful prosecution of the west- 


ern “whiskey rings.” By 1876 the list 

Republican candidates included 
Rutherford B. Hayes, Governor of 
Ohio; Governor John F. Hartranft of 


Pennsylvania; and Marshal Jewell, 
who had been Governor of Connecti- 
cut and Postmaster General. 

It began to be rumored in 1875 
it General Grant would be a can- 
ijate for a third term and the 
esident himself allowed it to be 
iderstood that he was not disposed 
to refuse another term if it should 
be offered to him. 


Pennsylvania G. O. P. 
Opposed Third Term 


The Pennsylvania Republican state 
convention in that year, probably in 
deference to its own Governor and 
te son, thereupon passed a res- 
elution opposing “the election to the 
Dp of any person for a third | 


~WIo 


e 


favor 


residency 


term.” This resolution elicited the re- 
ply from President Grant in which 
he stated that he did not wish a 


third term, but that the people were 
restricted to two terms by the 


Constitution, and that the time might 


ome xu t 
Come 1 it 


would be unfortunate 
lo make a change at the end of 
vas, nevertheless, much ap- 

prehe m that the General would 
» effectuate his renomina- 

primary manipulations. In an 

etiort to thwart such, a enovement, 
‘illiam M. Springer, Illinois Demo- 
d in the House of Repre- 
soon after the opening of 
in December, 1875, a reso- 
it, in the opinion of this 
precedent established by 

1 and other Presidents of 
€ United States, in retiring from 
ntial office after their sec- 
has become, by universal 
a part of our republi- 

1 of government, and that 
a é ture from this time-hon- 
m would be unwise, un- 

d fraught with peril to 
Institutions.” This resolu- 
passed on December 15, 

te of 234 to 18. Seventy 

€ affirmative votes and all of 
ve votes were cast by Re- 


1 to the rays of historical 
this eloquent and impres- 
ciation of American politi- 
9etrays the practical exi- 
ich inspired its formula- 
red by a member of the 
opposition party and 
With the blessing of a 
arty split by dissension on 
s, the resolution was but 
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Real Reasons Why Two-Term Presidents Were Not Re-elected—The Political 
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a brilliant maneuver of political 
strategy. 

There was little, if any, basis for 
the claim of “universal concurrence” 
in the ever handy “precedent.” The 


been sub- 
concurrence,” 
preceding five two- 


had never 
for “univer: 


third-term issue 
mitted 


sal 


and each of the 


term Presidents had had excellent 
personal reasons for declining or | 
avoiding a third-term effort. Yet, a 
partisan House of Representatives 


undertook, in the interests of politi- 
cal expediency, to formulate and pro- 
claim, as a legislative dictum, a pol- 
icy limiting presidential tenure 
Reference to George Washington 
would allayed the the 
Congress of 1875 of the dangers inci- 
dent to “any departure from this 
t red custom.” In a letter to 
Lafayette in April, 1788, the father 
here cannot, 


have fears of 


of his country wrote, “T 
jn my j be the least 
that the President will by any prac- 
ticable intrigue ever be able 
Nself one moment in office, 

himself in it, 


less perpetuate 


idgment, langer 
to con- 
tinue h 


much 


but in the last stage of corrupted 
morals and political depravity, and 
even then there is as much danger 


that any other species of domination 
would prevail.” 
Curb on Eligibility 
Attacked in House 
And in his Farewell Address Wash- 
ington pleaded for the acceptance of 
his retirement from public office 


witltout the implication of a diminu- 
tion of his patriotism. 





Harris & Ewing 


TRADITION VS. MONEY 


Tradition “took a holiday” in the 
case of Grover Cleveland, according 
to the author, that 
sound money and the Pullman strike 
were the issues which thwarted any 


who contends 


chance for a third term. 





days after passage of the 


Two 
Springer resolution, Horace Francis 
Page, Republican of California, of- 
fered the following resolution in the 
House: 

“Whereas, 
United States, as 
fathers of the Republic, 
no limit upon the eligibility of any 


ident fur- 


of the 
the 


the Constitution 
framed by 


imposes 


citizen to the offce of Pre 


ther than that he shall be native- 
born and of a certain age and time 
of residence. Therefore, be it Re- 


solved, That in the judgment of this 
House the right of selecting candi- 
dates for the office of President can 
only be lawfully exercised by the 
people under existing constitutional 
restrictions, and has never been 
delegated by the people to the House 
ot Representatives or to any mem- 
bers of the same and that any at- 
tempt by the House of Representa- 
tives to limit or forestall the public 
will on a question of such importance 
is an invasion of powers reserved to 
the people at large, to be freely exer- 


cised by them without interference 
from any legislative body whatever.” 
But Mr. Page’s valiant defense of 


the people’s Constitutional preroga- 
tive was effectively stifled by the 
prevailing esprit de corps, and his 
motion to bring this resolution to a 
vote was defeated by a vote of 30 
against 89. 

Scandals, panic and party dissen- 
sion constituted prime 
dients of the third-term fizzle of 
1875-76. The question of “tradition” 
added a touch of political spice. 

The situation at the Republican 
convention of 1876 clearly indicates 
that Grant would jhave had little 
chance of securing renomination 
had he made the effort. 
” reports 


the ingre- 





Stanwood, 
divided wings 
ore of which was warmly in favo! 
of the Grant administration, while 
the other desired ‘reform within the 
party.’ The prevailing sentiment was 
decidely hostile to a perpetuation olf 
the Grant administration under a 


new head The administration 





he pal 
into two 


“was roughly 


strength was represented, accurate 
enough, by .the Conkling end Mor- 
ton con gen Senator R ¢ 
Conkling, of New Yo as 
Oliver P. Morton, of Indiana The 
rest of the delegates were, for the 
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elected for a third term? 


| more than two terms for any one man? Or have other fac- 


Strong support for the latter view is found by Herman 
Limberg, New York lawyer and writer on historical subjects, 


American Fantasy”. 


conclusion that extraneous factors, not an anti-third term 


never have been re-elected for a third term. 
In view of the growing agitation for another term for 


fore has obtained his permission, as the copyright holder, to 


reprint it. 


| 
| 
| July 10. The second installment appears herewith. 





most part, opposed to anyone who* the party 


might seem to be the political heir 
of the President.” 

Nominations for the presidency 
were made on the third day of the 
convention, and on the first vote 
Blaine received 285, Morton 125, 
Bristow 113, Conkling 99, Hayes 61, 
Hartranft 58, Jewell 11, and Wheeler 
3. After seven trials the results were 
Blaine 351, Bristow 21, Hayes 384. 
The nomination of Hayes was there- 
upon made unanimous. For the sixth 
time in presidential history a concat- 
enation of events contrived to fore- 
stall a third term of service in the 
nation’s highest office. “Tradition” 
was but an innocent bystander. 

At the end of his second 
General Grant went abroad 
tour of Europe and during his 
absence his friends began to lay 
plans for another third-term effort 
They made their arrangements with 


term 
on a 


his tacit consent 


How Third-Term Drive 
For Grant Was Halted 


His unpropitious return in Septem- 
ber, 1879, spoiled the plans for his 
nomination. His political managers 
thought he had come back too soon, 
for the Republican National Conven- 
tion was not to be held until June of 


the following year. The opposition 
was thus given ample time to or- 
ganize and, according to Herbert 
Agar, “to remind the public that 
Grant had been an atrocious Presi 
dent.’ 

The blaze of glory which marked 


his return to America would have 
given adequate momentum to a pre- 


convention boom had his homecom- 
ing been well timed. But the enthu- 
siasm of the hour was gradually 


exhausted during the many months 
between the return in September and 
the conclave in June. 

James G. Blaine was again the one 
x obstacle of the Grant forces 
convention of 1880. Grant’s 
the battle for control of 
on credentials and 
mittee on rules forecast his 
to secure the nomination. 
substantial hope of 
Grant’s nomination rested on the 
adoption of the unit rule, which 
would have silenced on roll-call the 

;ti-@rant minorities in state dele- 
ations controlled by Grant majori- 
‘ies. (Under the unit rule the whole 
\ote of a state is polled according to 
the majority of its delegates.) The 
voted down, carrying 
h -es with it. 

On the ballot Grant received 
504 votes against 284 for Blaine, and 
167 were scattered among several 
other candidates. The struggle be- 
tween Blaine and Grant, with Grant 
continued 


towerin 
at the 
defeat in 
the committee 
the com 
inability 


The 


one 





ading on every roll-call, 
1rough 36 ballots until the 
when Garfield received a majority. 
Garfield was spokesman 


last, 


+ 


General 





or John Sherman. His speech in 
ehalf of his candidate won him the 
yallot. His masterful and eloquent 


him, according to 
“the man of the 
f 


beneficiary of 


yration made 
yv L. Stoddard, 

yur, the whispered 

deadlock. No one had brought 


yout, no one could have brought 

} seems to have come into 
is of many delegate it. the 

ne moment that here was the 


to bring peace and success 0 


Why has no President of the United States ever been 

Is it because of a precedent, or custom, that prohibits 
tors, personal or political, been the deciding influences? 
in a treatise just published, “Third Term Tradition, an 
He has made an exhaustive study of 
American history and Presidential biographies in search of 
the reasons for the absence of third terms. 
principle, are the true reasons why two-term Presidents 
President Roosevelt, Mr. Limberg’s tract takes on added 


significance and timeliness. The United States News there- 


The first installment appeared in the issue of 


He reaches the 





The feeling spread like 


a tidal wave.” 

The vote. on the thirty-seventh 
ballot was 399 for Garfield, 306 -for 
Grant, 42 for Blaine, 3 for John 


Sherman, and 5 for Elihu B. Wash- 
burne. The battle with Blaine and 
the power of masterful oratory effec- 
tively blocked a third term test, and 
“tradition” again took unto itself an 
unproffered tribute. 
Reasons for Rejection 
Of Grover Cleveland 
Grover Cleveland's second term, 
d:sconnected from his first by the 
intervening term of Benjamin Har- 
rison, was seriously marred by bitter 
strife between President and party. 
Lacking the qualities of leadership, 
he was shorn of the support essential 
to authority. Stoddard sums up this | 
failing. 
“You 
leader 


cannot,” he “make a 


of one who is constantly 


says, 


out 


arraigning those who differ with 
him; constantly complaining of his 
burdens and lamenting the loss of 
support—particularly support that 


frequently he might have obtained ' 


through conference without serious 
compromise.” 


Cleveland was a convinced sound- 


money man, who distrusted any 
form of inflation. When the panic 
struck the country in 1893, he 


blamed it in part on the Silver Pur- 
chase Act of 1890, and directed the 


Secretary of the Treasury to redeem | 


in gold all the notes which were is- 
sued against the monthly purchase 
of silver. While counteracting the 
inflationary tendencies of the Silver 
Purchase Act, it also created a drain 
on the gold reserve in the Treasury. 

The Government issued bonds to 
secure gold for the reserve, but it was 
drained out again as fast as it came 
in, until finally Cleveland called a 
special session of Congress and forced 
through a repeal of the Silver Pur- 
chase Act. This action of the Presi- 
dent alienated the inflationist group 
of the South and West, as well as the 
agrarians in Congress, who set to 
work to capture the Democratic Con- 
vention of 1896. 


Defeat of Cleveland 
Laid to Money Issue 


The struggle for sound money con- 
tinued through the entire Presiden- 
tial term and culminated in Cleve- 
land’s repudiation at the Democratic 
convention which was dominated by 
the Free Silverites. This is the only 
instance where a President was cried 
down by a national convention of his 
own party. 

Cleveland’s efforts to break the 
Pullman strike of 1894 by calling out 
Federal troops and securing an in- 
junction against the strike leaders, 
lost him the support of labor. 

Isolated from the rest of the coun- 
try by the silver issue, his refusal to 
sign his party’s protectionist tariff 
bill (The Wilson-Gorman Tariff, 
which was protectionist, although 
somewhat lower in rate than the Mc- 
Kinley Tariff which it superseded, be- 
came law without Cleveland’s signa- 
ture), his rejection of the plan to an- 
nex Hawaii, and his reluctance to be 
drawn into hostilities with Spain over 
trouble in Cuba, Cleveland ended his 
second term a lonely, forsaken figure. 
With the rank and file his popularity 
was gone and as a political leader 
his day was done. “Tradition” took a 
holiday. 

Theodore Roosevelt, who succeeded 
to the Presidency on the assassina- 
tion of McKinley early in the latter’s 
second term, was the first Vice Presi- 


+ dent so promoted to be returned to 
office “in his own right.” On the 
day of his election, November 8, 1904, 
after victory had been assured, he 
released to the press the following 
Statement: “The wise custom which 
limits the President to two terms, re- 
gards the substance and not the 


G 


ENUINC? 


+ 


form, and under no circumstances ' 





~—Harris & Ewing 


TRADITION. VS. 

| Tradition “was but an innocent by- 

stander” in the events which denied 

| to Ulysses S. Grant the honor of 

serving a third term in the White 

House, according to the author of 
this article, 





will I be a candidate for and accept 
the nomination for another.” 

“Those who heard this statement,” 
reports William Roscoe Thayer, “or 
who had talked the matter over with 
Roosevelt, understood that he had in 
mind a renomination in 1908.” 

So universally popular were Roose- 
velt and his policies that he could 
have secured a third term with little 
difficulty. “The nation thoroughly 
enjoyed him,” says Agar, “enjoyed 
his zest for life, his fits of inipa- 
tience, his world-celebrity, his bois- 
terousness and his dogmatic opinions 
on life, letters and the future world.” 
His crusade against Big Business and 
Monopoly won nation-wide endorse- 
ment and applause. 


Planned Withdrawal 


From Public Life 


Roosevelt's decision not to accept 
a second elective term in 1908 was 
settled by two important factors, his 
pledge on the night of his election 
in 1904, and his desire, shared by his 
family, to return to Sagamore Hill, 
there to enjoy a career as a private 
citizen. He insisted, according to 
Stoddard, that the more intimate 
consideration involving his own de- 





POLITICS * 


Sire to return home after seven years 
of the White House did not deeply 
interest the public. Furthermore, it 
seemed, again to quote Stoddard, une 
gracious and perhaps ungrateful te 
advance his personal desire as a cons 
trolling reason for leaving the Presie 
dency. 

Although adherence to his pledge 
Was advanced as the controlling face 
tor in his retirement for the purpose 
of public consumption, it was his 
plan to withdraw entirely from the 
storm area of life. “His strong dee 
Sire for a public career,” says Stode 
aard, “had always had as a rival his 
longing for literary renown; he had 
a passion for both. Having satisfied 
the first with the rounding out of 
his term as President, the old love for 
the pen asserted itself.” Roosevelt 
looked ahead to a period at Sagae 
more as a care-free citizen and ree 
joiced at the prospect. 

To insure the successful continu- 
ation of his policies Roosevelt used 
his influence to force the nomination 
of his friend, William Howard Taft. 
Taft's nomination and election were 
an eloquent tribute to his beloved 
predecessor. 


“T. R.’s” Attitude 
Toward Mr. Taft 


A few days before the Taft inau- 
guration Stoddard called at the 
White House to say goodbye to 
Roosevelt. In response to Stoddard’s 
comment that the latter could have 
remained where he was, Roosevelt 
declared, “I suppose I could have had 
another term.” The one real temp- 
tation, said the retiring President, 
was the prospect that his candidacy 
would have broken the Solid South. 

“But I don’t want four more years 
here,” continued Roosevelt, “and 
there were larger considerations. I 
have been a crusader here, I have 
been a destructive force. The coun- 
try needs a change. There was cru- 
sading to do when I took hold. 
There was something that had to be 
uprooted. I had to challenge and 
destroy certain influences or we 
would soon have had an intolerable 
condition imperilling everything. 

“We have had four years of up- 
rooting and four years of crusading. 
The country has had enough of it 
and of me. It is time for me to go 
and for a man of Taft's type to take 
my place. He's a constructive fellow, 
I am not. The country should not 
be asked to stand four years more 
of crusading. There is no reason 
why it should. The ground is cleared 
for constructive work; the man who 
clears is never the man to do the 
upbuilding 

“Taft will give you four years of 
upbuilding and I’m going off to 
Africa for a real fine time... and 
when I'm back in Sagamore in a year 
or so as a private citizen I'll be the 
happiest man you ever saw.” 

There was thus no occasion to in- 
voke the sacred bogey. 


Copyright, 19, by Herman Limberg. 


(To be continued in the issue of 
July 24.) 
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BEER 


At The Royal Hawaiian— | 
Honolulu’s Pacific Paradise, fronting 
world-famous Waikiki Beach. Here, as in 
thousands of the smartest hotels, restau- 
rants, lounges and clubs throughout the 
world—Pabst Blue Ribbon Gets the Call! 


Copyright 1939, Pabst Sales Company, Chicag 














®@ Step out 


il Onda 


Here’s Keener Refreshment . . . Lighter, 


PABST, the more delicious beer that Gets 
the Call not only in America, but in 80 
other countries as well! 

Yes, keen living calls for Pabst—for it’s 
lighter, brighter, brisk-bodied, not logy. 
Nothing heavy to slow down its delight- 


PERK-UP WITH PABST 
BLUE RIBBON BEER } 


annie 










Brisk-Bodied, Not Logy! 


in smart company! Order 


fully refreshing action. It quenches thirst 
with a keener thrill, and keeps you at 
peak refreshment. This master-blended 
formula is a Pabst secret with a 95-year 
tradition. So don’t expect to find it in 
any other beer. Pass the word you want 
PABST BLUE RIBBON, 
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BUSINESS OWN 
RECOVERY PLAN 





Recovery needs as seen by busi- 
ness men. What industry believes 
should be done to free the flow of 
commerce. 








HY is money idle? Why is recovery retarded? 

An answer by business men to these ques- 

tions, a symposium which shows the relative 

Stress they place upon various causes of poor 

trade and the remedies they mos: desire, is now 

available in a survey just completed by the New 
York Credit Men’s Association. 

As an outgrowth of an inquiry which President 
Roosevelt addressed to the Temporary National 
Economic Committee asking it to investigate 
why money is idle, why recovery is retarded, the 
New York Credit Men’s Association sent this 
same query to its 2,100 members. 

Twenty-eight industries were represented in 
the answers. Among them were textiles and 
durable goods; building materials and paint; 
paper houses, chemicals and foods; petroleum, 
metals and lumber. 


Government Policies 
Are Principal Target 


The Administration’s attitude tuward business 
gets the most blame for present conditions. 

Government fiscal policies are blamed as the 
second greatest deterrent to recovery. 

The Wagner Labor Relations Act and the man- 
ner in which it is administered are cited as an- 
other major deterrent. 

Establishment of more cordial relationships be- 
tween Government and business were little 
stressed in the answers. 

Little stress, too, was placed on the European 
situation or upon creation of easier credit terms 
for business. 

New Deal policies, first on the list of causes 
given for the failure of recovery to materialize, 
were criticized as being not only adverse to busi- 
ness but so changing that business men find it 
impossible to plan for the future with any de- 
gree of certainty. 

Cited as minor reasons for the continued de- 
pression are the failure of business to cooperate 
with the Administration, conflicts of authority 
within the Government, the great size of the 
Government’s pay roll, the political pressure 
exerted by those on relief. 

Government fiscal policies, second among the 
major classifications of causes for the depres- 
sion, are strongly criticized because of the un- 
balanced budget and new tax measures. 

Because of the “spend for recovery” system of 
eperating the Government, the business men say, 
there is fear of inflation and confidence is under- 
mined. 

Criticism of governmental tax policies almost 
invariably is bitter. > 

The National Labor Relations Act and Govern- 
ment labor policies form the third major classi- 
fication of criticisms. 

Many of the business men write that the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board rulings are biased; 
that business is not given a fair hearing. Class 
schisms, some of the writers say, are being cre- 
ated by the Administration’s labor policy. 


Find Few Incentives 
To Expand Business 


Finally, many of the business men in their an- 
gwers say that present conditions give business 
and industry no incentive to expand, Risks are 
great. Yet returns—thanks to heavy taxes—are 
so small that few companies care to expand. 
Hence there is continued stagnation in the heavy 
industries and a slowing of business all down the 
line. 

What remedies are suggested? 

Recovery, say a great majority of the business 
men who participated in the survey, is impossible 
until the Government makes a sincere attempt 
to keep expenses within income. 

The tax structure should be revised thoroughly, 
in the opinion of a large number of the corre- 
spondents. Included among the tax changes 
siggested is the repeal or revision of social se- 
curity taxes. 

Cooperation between Government and business 
is mentioned only a third as often as fiscal and 
budgetary reform. 





TITLE REGISTERED U. S. PATENT OFFICE 


The Vorce 
of Business 


COL. LEONARD F. AYRES 


Vice President, 
The Cleveland Trust Company 


Nv contributions of Federal spending have 
been running rather steadily at about tweive 
million dollars per business day, while those ot 
State and municipal financing have averaged 
about four million dollars a day. 

It now seems reasonable to expect that tnere 
will be a well sustained inflow of funds from 
Federal spending and from State and municipal 
financing during the remaining months of the 
year, but there is little basis for judging how 
large the contribution from new corporate issues 
will be. 

Agricultural prospects are good. Retail trade 
is holding up weil, and particularly in rural dis- 
tricts. Building construction is making a dis- 
tinctly better record than last year or the year 
before, although there was a decline in residence 
building. 

War threats are still the greatest business de- 
terrents. 

(From a statement July 15.) 
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Prospect for Slow Rise in Activity... 
"A Coming Census...Industry’s Wants’ 





HOW'S BUSINESS? -A COMPARISON BY STATES 















Bester activity in June, as measured by check payments, again 
surged sharply above the levels of a year ago. 

were 8.63 per cent larger last month than in June, 1938; adjusted for 
lower prices, gain in volume of business of 12.8 per cent is shown. 
The map above shows the condition of business by States compared 
There were advances in business in all but 


with the national average. 
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two States. 
the national average gain, the 15 States with single “suns” were very 
near the national average gain, and the 16 with “suns” in the eclipse 


Check payments 


were below the national average. 
The United States News on the Federal Reserve Board report of check 
payments in major cities throughout the country. 


The 17 States shown with double “suns” showed more than 


These comparisons are based by 










| Meesgranns A JUNE RECOVERY, JULY SLOW-UP; 
THE INDUSTRIAL OUTLOOK FOR REST OF YEAR 


UNE sstatistics, most of which have now be- 
come available, disclose a sharp rebound in 
business activity. Leaders in the rise were steel, 
coal and automobiles. Scattering advices on 
early July activity indicate some slowing down, 
possibly of a more than seasonal nature. 
Preliminary estimates of the Federal Reserve 
Board index of industrial production for June 
average around 98, a gain of six points from the 
April and May level. Consensus among Govern- 
ment economists seems to be that the advance 
will level off for the next couple of months, but 
is likely to be resumed by September—unless 
introduction of new automobile models is seri- 
ously deferred by labor troubles and necessity of 
clearing dealers’ floors of 1939 models. More 
jolts from abroad also may have to be absorbed. 


For the fall and early winter the majority of 
analysts are expecting a moderate further rise, 
probably carrying by the end of the year to 
around the 104 level of last December. How- 
ever, there is some disposition to view this 
prognosis with certain reservations unless there 
is early evidence of an upturn in construction. 


These conclusions are 
based on a survey of the 
broad field of economic 
activity at the mid-year. 
First half results are now 
being scrutinized and appraised with great care 
in view of the vicissitudes of business in the 
past 12 months, And analysts everywhere are 
pointing to the many “cross currents” still 
visible in the stream of trade and industry. 


Major Lines 
Are Well Above 


Last Year 


Practically all major lines of business are 
running decidedly above last year, and have 
done so throughout the first half. The June 
level of 98 (estimated) for the Federal Reserve 
index compares with 77 in June, 1938. The aver- 
age of approximately 96 for the first half of this 
year compares with 98 last year. 

Construction is the chief key to the present 
business situation. It led the advance in the last 
half of last year, led the relapse in the first five 
months of this year. And absence of building 
revival is one of the weakest features of the 
snap-back of recent weeks. 

Total construction in the first half was the 
latgest since 1930, but the Federal Reserve's 
index of new construction initiated—which 
probably runs about three months ahead of 
actual building operations—has been declining 
(after seasonal adjustment) since the end of 


1938, falling from 96 to a present level of around 
60. The decline thus amounts to more than one- 
third and has wiped out two-thirds of the rise 
from March to December last yéar. 

This slump in total construction work has 
occurred in spite of a record high volume of 
public works in the first half, and in spite of 
a sustained level of residential building. New 
housing activity has held practically on a flat 





Cross-currents in trends of industry. 
Good and bad factors in the business 
outlook. 











since last September, though with sporadic in- 
dications of tapering in recent months. Produc- 
tion of building materials is beginning to fall. 

The building outlook is not viewed with too 
much confidence by experts in the field. The 
Federal construction program has gone over the 
top and will be largely completed this fall be- 
fore the new—as yet rather problematical— 
stipulations of the Roosevelt lending program 
come into operation. Sluggish rents indicate 
that the large potential shortage of housing has 
not yet been translated into active demand. 
Despite ample funds at attractive terms, costs 
are, of course, a deterrent, and liquidation of 
foreclosured houses by HOLC is some weight 
on the market. In the realm of non-residential 
building—industrial and commercial—not much 
can be expected until there has been a fairly 
sustained period (as in 1936-7) of substantial 
business profits and some sizable new financing. 


Strictly new corporate 
borrowing has been run- 
ning at a very low figure. 
In June, of a total of 282 
million dollars of new 
issues Only 30 million was for new money, the 
rest for refunding. In June, 1938, there was 202 
million new capital out of 301 million total flota- 
tions. In the whole first half of this year only 
210 million of new money was raised in the 
capital markets by domestic corporations. 


New Borrowing 
Still Runs at 


Low Figure 


The price situation’ is another crucial—and 
disappointing—feature of the business picture. 
After some false signals in the spring, farm 
products prices turned down again and have 
lately reached a new five-year low. Prices of 





non-agricultural products have moved for 
months in a rut. There is not much here to 
induce important forward commitments. 


Certain factors of a 
more constructive import 
are pointed out: 

Improved rate of steel 
operations, though the 
comeback from Fourth of July shutdowns was 
not up to expectations. 

Good retail buying of automobiles, with pros- 
pective early stimulus of new models—if 
actually realized. Late fall results, of course, 
remain to be seen. 


Some Factors 
That Hint at 
Better Trend 


More-than-seasonal advance in railway car- 
loadings, with widening spread over correspond- 
ing months of last year. 

Heavy buying of cotton textiles with some 
shortages reported in print cloths—which na- 
turally raises a question about necessity of 
projected curtailment. 

There are, also, indications of a renewed rise 
in consumer income, which has been maintained 
at a fairly good level throughout. And, under 
the new plans, the anticipated reduction in the 
Government’s “net contribution” to purchasing 
power will not be realized: The 1939-40 deficit 
will be about the same as last year’s. 

A final point of uncertainty 
Europe. There is not merely a possibility of 
another passing war scare; the whole situation 
is passing into a new phase. Germany is now 
running a heavy import surplus which has to 
be paid for in money instead of goods. Her 
resources are small and she cannot keep this 
up permanently. The apparent alternatives are 
to seize more territory, or to scrap the Nazi 
regime of self-sufficiency and return to the 
“family of nations’—which the Reich declines 
to consider. The implication is that unless Ger- 
many can continue to get enough new terri- 
tories, unopposed, she will have to fight. The 
opposing forces are now becoming more evenly 
balanced and Germany’s advantage in arma- 
ments rapidly disappearing. 

The Government’s responsible economic ad- 
visers are frankly dissatisfied with the business 
situation. The trend appears moderately up- 
ward, but it is based too much on Government 
subsidies, too much weighted with wasteful ex- 
armaments and disorganized 


remains in 


penditures on 
world trade conditions. 
L. M. GRAVEs. 
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THE 1940 CENSUS. 
A GUIDE TO TRADE 


Plans for next April. What busi- 
ness and industry may expect to 





gain from the enumeration. 
M*Y changes have occurred in the United 
States since the last decennial censys of 
population was taken in the spring of 1930, 
Industries once flourishing have closed down. 
Areas once well populated have lost many of 
their residents. Other areas have gained more 
than their proportionate share of the Population, 

Business men now are largely in the dark as 
to what changes in industrial and economic 
status caused by the depression mean to their 
operations. Censuses of business, manufactures 
and unemployment taken since 1930 offer some 
light, but there has been no comprehensive 
inventory of the resources of the nation or of 
what the disturbances of the past years have 
meant. 

Therefore, special emphasis is being placed by 
business and industry on the forthcoming Six- 
teenth Decennial Census, to be taken next April 
by the Bureau of the Census. The 1940 census, 
for which $45,000,000 has been earmarked in the 
current Department of Commerce appropriations, 
is expected to be the most comprehensive statis- 
tical inventory ever attempted of the economic 
and population resources of the United States 

Census taking has grown to be an extremely 
complicated task, one which next spring will 
require about 140,000 enumerators and will cover 
practically every phase of the life of the country, 





Census of Business 
Of Wide Importance 


it was not until 15 or 20 years ago that mar- 
keting research came to the fore and business 
men and industrialists recognized it as essential 
not only to marketing but to gauging production 
and consumption. 

As a result of the increased stress on market- 
ing research, the first nation-wide census of 
business was undertaken in 1930. In the coming 
census the business enumeration will be one of 
the most important enumerations, covering 
retail and wholesale trade, service establishments 
and trades, places of amusement, construction, 
hotels, advertising agencies, and distribution of 
sales by manufacturers. . 

Considered of particular importance is a new 
Survey to be made this year to determine the 
amount of installment paper held by retailers, 
wholesalers, sales finance companies and bank- 
ers dealing in that type of paper. 

The survey of retail trade will be broken down 
into 75 kinds of business to provide information 
on sales, employment and payrolls. 

The census of construction will be broken down 
into (1) public buildings, (2) commercial build- 
ings, (3) residential buildings. This last cate- 
gory will be divided further into single-unit and 
multi-unit residential construction. 


Unemployment, Migration 
Will Be Surveyed 


The survey of population, occupations, un- 
employment, income of families and internal 
migration also is expected to provide much 
information of great importance to business 

Thus, from the census business and industry 
will be enabled to obtain the answers to such 
questions as these: ,. 

What is the best allocation of sales and adver- 
tising efforts? 

Where should new retail stores be established? 

How do wages in my business compare with 
those paid by similar businesses in this area? 

What are the best markets for my merchan- 
dise? 

Other data to be obtained in the census will 
be of great importance, Census Bureau officials 
point out, in determining the development of 
new industries and whether existing credit and 
Sales policies are wise. 

Also of interest to business and industry will 
be the biennial census of manufactures, thé 
decennial census of mines and quarries and the 
census of agriculture, all to be taken in con- 
junction with the 1940 census. 
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The Voice 
of G overnment 


NATHAN STRAUS 


Administrator, United States Authority 


N the years to come, I believe 1939 will be re 
membered as an important year in the his- 
tory of our country. The reason: For moré 
than a century, the slums of America had eac 
year grown in size; in 1939, they have begun ‘? 
shrink. 

In the list of benefits are: 

Better housing through private enterprise. The 
most promising sign is the quality of homes being 
built by the local housing authorities. 

Lower-cost housing »y private enterprise. Net 
construction costs of USHA orojects average 
about $1,000 less than the average cost of houses 
built by private enterprise. There is reason ‘° 
believe private contractors who are building thesé 
projects will profit from their experience. 

Stabilized realty values. Demolition of slums 
tends to maintain and insure a Gegree of pel 
manency in real property values. 

Increased opportunities for private investment. 
One of the best outlets for idle capital is co" 
struction of homes. 

(From an address at Charlottesville, Va., / 
12.) 
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level of business, paid about 
more Federal taxes in the 
which ended June 30 than 





Lower tax receipts. How 
revenues now compare with 
the prosperity years. 
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period were in effect. 


War 

Poore 
for which the 1939 taxes were levied 
ympared with the similar period 
for 1938 tax collections was reflected 
a half billion dollars less 


as ct 


in adout 
revenue receipts during the 1939 
fiscal year 

Here is the way collections in the 
major tax classifications compared | 
for the two years: 

(in millions of dollars) 

Corporation .....+. 1,300 1,118 
Individual 1,286 1,029 
Excess profits ...... 36 27 
Pay-roll taxeS ..... 742 740 
oe ae 2,293 2,266 


r business during the period 


Here are the six leading States in 


,ced during the late ‘20s, the 
rosperous period in our his- 


The Treasury reported July 12 that 
revenue collections for the 
ear 1939 totaled 5,181 million 
with the exception of the 

year the largest amount 
the high tax rates of the World 





the + 











—Harris & Ewing 


EXTRAORDINARY SESSION FOR EXTRAORDINARY 


STRIKE 


The executive committee of the U. S. Mayors’ Conference meets 
| in Washington to see what can be done about the WPA strike 


situation. 


Front row, left to right: Mayors Burton, Cleveland; 
La Guardia, New York, and Hoan, Milwaukee. 


Back row, left to 


right: Mayor Scully, Pittsburgh; Paul Betters, Conference Secre- 
tary; Mayors Rogers, Amarillo; Sholtz, Louisville, and Reading, 


Detroit. 


(Details of WPA wage controversy on page’ 1.) 





amount of tax payments to the Fed- by Secretary Morgenthau in his fiscal 


eral Government: 


1938 1939 

(in millions of dollars) 

| New York ......... 1,234 1,014 
Pennsylvania 474 437 
MED So ccacees ahs 494 433 
North Carolina .... 327 310 
California 312 306 
. eS 335 288 


Total receipts of the Treasury for 








| the 1939 fiscal year were estimated 


| 


year-end statement at 5,668 million | 
The difference between this | 


dollars 
amount and the figure reported on 
internal revenue collections is ac- 
counted for by customs receipts and 
other revenues not included in the 
classifications above. 


Revenues Exceed 
Budget Estimates 


Treasury receipts for 1939, these 


MORE MONEY FOR THE TVA: 
HOW IT CAN EXPAND SYSTEM 


HE Tennessee Valley Authority + 
ahead with its program | 


can go 


of purchase of private power prop- | 








Green light for TVA pur- 
chase of private power 
properties. The limitations 
| imposed on program Con- 
| gress sends the President. 











” Lf 
erties, but its bond issue for the pur- 
pose cannot exceed $61,500,000, lim- 
ited to use in a specified area. 


This, in brief, is the way in which 
the bill (S.1796), sponsored by Sen- 
ator Norris (Ind.), of Nebraska, to 
authorize the purchase of the Ten- 








} 


hessee Electric Power Company and 


other utilities, emerged from the pro- 
tracted deadlock in conference. 


The Senate bill would have author- | 


ized a $100,000,000 bond issue, with- 
out any restriction as to area of use. 


The House amended it to limit both | 


the bond issue and the area. The 
gonference agreement probably will 
decome law at this session. 


Full Report on Use 
Of Money Required 


The terms of the agreement not 
only reduce the proposed bond issue 
oy $40,000,000, as compared with the 
proposal, but require ear- 
Marking of every dollar of the $61,- 
900,000 of bonds, including where 
and how the proceeds are spent. The 
mise also includes a binding 

idum by TVA officials that 
{ the money appropriated by 
ohgress for TVA for the present fis- 
“ year, ending June 30, 1940, will 
ended in development work 
. © specifiec area. 

* means that TVA cannot enter 
© a far-flung program of power 


comp? 








—Harris & Ewing 
NO “PIED PIPER” 
Chairman May of the House Mili- 


tary Affairs Committee interprets 
new TVA legislation as a sign that 
“no future Congress will lend an 
ear to the pied piper of subsidized 
Federal hydroelectric power.” 





development in other States than 
the normal area of the Tennessee 
River watershed, or, as interpreted 
by House Military Affairs Committee 
Chairman May, that “no future Con- 
gress will lend an ear to the pied 
piper of subsidized Federal hydro- 
electric power.” 

Specifically, the agreement in- 
cludes: Purchase of electric utility 
properties of TEPC, not exceeding 
$46,000,000; loans to municipalities 
within the purchase area that may 
desire to purchase electric utility 
properties of the TEPC, the Alabama 
Power Co. and Mississippi Power Co., 
$2,000%000; rebuilding, replacing, re- 
pairing purchased electric utility 
properties of those companies, $3,- 


Shall Congress Meet Again in Fall? 





eC of 
Ming Congress and the increas- 
Tu a f its members to adjourn, 
-, _ NiteD StaTEs News, in the issue 


published a symposium of 
Senators and Representa- 
response to the question 
think Congress should take 





er vacation this summer 
~ saa back to Washington in 
Of im” Gnd resume consideration 
The ant legislation?” 

Ceinen «Owing answers were re- 
time. 0 late for publication at that 





Senator Barkley 


eee, Kentucky; Majority 

eader, United States Senate, 
Nswers: 

EPLYING + 

““*ING to your recent inquiry, 
ee think that Congress 
this : ake a six weeks’ vacation 

come back 


ner and 





to | September 17. 


important measures ¢ Washington in September. 


Congress ought to remain in ses- 
sion, in my judgment, until it fin- 
ishes the work it ought to perform. 

Nothing can be gained by a six 
weeks’ vacation with all the slack 
that would have to be taken up after 
the reassembling in September or 
any other month. 





Rep. Compton 
|. White 


Democrat, of Idaho; Chairman, 
House Committee on Irrigation and 
Reclamation, 


answers: 
4 CKNOWLEDGING the inquiry 

i made in your letter of June 27 
I believe it would be a capital idea 
if Congress could recess now and 1 
bh 


turn to W: or at 





on, 


| 


500,000; constructing electric trans- 
mission lines and other facilities be- 
tween purchased utilities and TVA’s 
electric power system, $3,500,000; 


purchasing electric Utility properties | 


of the Alabama Power Company and 
Mississippi Power Company in north- 
ern Mississippi and Northeastern 
Alabama, $6,500,000, which is de- 
signed to end present duplication of 


transmission facilities by TVA in 
Mississippi and elsewhere. 
President’s Views 
On the Legislation 
President Roosevelt, at a press 


conference July 11, said he had not 
heard details but the compromise 
meant completion of the purchase 
agreement between the TVA and 
Wendell L. Willkie, president of the 
Commonwealth and Southern Corp- 
oration, parent company of TEPC. 

Asked if the agreement would in- 
spire confidence of the investing 
public, the President indicated he 
did not think that was concerned 
in the matter. 

He observed that it was well 
known that a recent issue of bonds 
by a private company in Oregon to 
refund its indebtedness had been 
oversubscribed and that company 
operated in the area served by the 
Bonneville and Grand Coulee dams 
which generate power sold in com- 
petition with the company. In other 
words, according to the President, 
the investing public does not believe 
all it reads on these matters. 


+ figures show, 


_ PRESIDENT’S AIDES: 


Ue [AraeMeaGe UNGAR * 


msqrazas Treasury's Year-End: The Revenue Record 


150 
were 


have been about 
million dollars higher 
estimated in the budget figures, pri- 
marily because of better business 
conditions than were expected. 

Federal tax receipts now are run- 
ning about two-fifths higher than 
during the prosperity years of the 
'20s principally because of higher 
corporation tax rates, 
profits tax, the social security pay- 
roll taxes and new excise and sales 
taxes. 

Present personal income tax rates 
are not much higher than at the 
close of the Hoover administration. 
The normal tax, allowing for some 
technical changes, is practically the 
same. 

The surtax begins at practically 
the same level and the surtax rates 
become considerably higher than in 
1932 only in the higher brackets. 


than 


the excess 


Principal Increase 


In Corporation Taxes 

It is the corporation tax rates 
which have been increased the most. 
Corporation income taxes in 1932 
were 1334 per cent. 

The tendency since the World War 
has been to raise the corporation 
tax rate relatively to the personal 
income tax rates. 

Congress last week indicated that 


The United States News 


action is to be postponed until the | 


next session at least on one contro- 
versial tax problem—the elimination 
of tax-exemption privileges for gov- 
ernmental bonds. Pressure from 
State and local governments who 
feared the change might raise their 
borrowing costs is blamed for the 
postponement. 


“Censorship : 
FCC's Reply 


To Protests 


prove that the Federal Com- 
munications Commission “has no 
desire or intention of setting itself 
up as a board of censorship, and 
that it does not and will not exercise 
any such jurisdiction,” the members 
of the commission have decided to 
suspend their recent “censorship” 
ruling. 

This regulation required that in- 
ternational broadcasting stations 
transmit only such programs as 
would “reflect the culture of this 
country and promote international 
good will, understanding and coop- 
eration.” 

The ensuing criticism has been so 
great that the Commission has 
promised to hold a hearing at which 


representatives of the radio industry | 


and the listening public will be given 
an opportunity to express 
views on radio “censorship.” 


The regulation will be suspended 


pending completion of the hearings. 
Acting FCC Chairman Thad H. 
Brown announced last week that he 
was suspending the ruling because 
the fundamental issues in the con- 
troversy should be “considered and 
discussed without possibility of con- 
fusion arising from any ambiguity in 
or misinterpretation of language or 
phraseology.” 


THEIR NEW TASKS 


(Continued from Page 3) 
he does not pretend to be a financial 
adviser. 

Mr. McReynolds is described by his 
friends as being less of a New Dealer 
than the other two new Administra- 
tive assistants. But his job will con- 
tinue, as in the past, to be concerned 
primarily with personnel, not with 
questions of policy. 


Mr. Rowe’s Function 
As a Legal Adviser 

James H. Rowe, Jr., assistant to 
General Edwin M. Watson, White 
House secretary, is a former secre- 
tary to the late Justice Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes. He will handle legal 
problems in his new position as ad- 
ministrative assistant to the Prfesi- 
dent. 

Mr. Rowe is described as a protege 
of Thomas G. Corcoran. He is only 
30 years old, one of the younger 
group of lawyers who have come to 
Washington since the start of the 
present Administration. 

A graduate of Harvard University 
and Harvard Law School, Mr. Rowe 
became secretary to Justice Holmes 
in 1934. Later in that same year he 


+ became 


attorney for the National 
Emergency Council. Then he served 
as attorney for the RFC in 1935, for 
the Labor Department in 1936, for 
the PWA in 1937 and for the SEC in 
that same year. 

When James Roosevelt was acting 
as one of his father’s secretaries, Mr. 
Rowe moved to the White House as 
the latter’s assistant. 

As far as the public is concerned, 
Mr. Rowe has played a minor part in 
White House affairs, having well 
filled the role of “anonymity” sug- 


their | 


gested as a requisite for the appoint- | 


ment. 

The importance of having capable 
legal aides on the White House staff 
is readily apparent, although in such 
matters as the approval of vital 
legislation, the President usually 
asks assistance of the legal staffs of 
the agencies most directly concerned. 

Another important concern of 
White House aides in recent years 
has been the carrying out of the 
President’s constitutional duty of 
recommending legislation to Con- 
gress which he considers “necessary 
and expedient.” It is with techni- 
calities of legislation as well as the 
countless legal problems involved 
nowadays in carrying out a Presi- 
dent’s duties that Mr. Rowe will deal. | 














SNAGGED PLANS FOR AID TO RAILWAYS: 
FATE OF THE PROPOSALS IN CONGRESS 


Wevesaratca 


ELIEF the railroads is fast 
fading out of the Congressional 
picture 
Rail 
hearings, addresses and other public 


for 


executives ind others. in 


Fading hope for U. S. Aid 


to railroads. What various 


plans in Congress would do. 


ap- 


Their prospects in 1940. 








Statements, for months have 


pealed for legislation to aid the rail 
lines 
nues. 

Two old proposals, abolition of the 
inland waterways barges 


to rehabilitate reduced reve- 


that nick 





LOANS PREFERRED 
Chairman Wheeler of the Senate 
Interstate Commerce Committee, 
active in rail legislation, tells the 
President that he is opposed to leas- 
ing the carriers equipment under the 
new lending program, preferring 
instead direct loans to the railroads. 





the railroads’ revenues in coast-to- 


coast competition, and repeal of the 
| long-and-short-haul ciause that pre- 


| vents 


railroads from charging less 
for long freight hauls*than the sum 
of the short hauls in the same di- 
rection, never got anywhere in this 
Congress. 

But the Senate passed three bills 
that have been submerged in House 
committees and may not get final 
action before Congress adjourns. 
They are: The Wheeler-Truman 
omnibus transportation bill (S.2009), 
replaced with a substitute in a 
House interstate commerce subcom- 
mittee; the Wheeler bill (S.1869) to 
establish a five-member special court 
to facilitate handling of railroad 
reorganizations, held up in the 
House Judiciary Committee; and the 
Chandler bill (H.R.5407), originally 
passed by the House, to require con- 
sent of 25 per cent of all classes of 
creditors for any reorganization plan, 
now deadlocked 


7 


> 


in conference over — 


s limited application to the Balti- * eral regulatory authority over intere 
state water transportation, including 
intercoastal and coastwise traffic, as 
well as inland waters and the Great 
The measure embodies RFC 
recommendations under which RFC, 
with the approval of ICC, would aid 
in financing, reorganization, consoli- 
dation, maintenance or construction 


more & Ohio and the Lehigh Valley 
railroads 

Then came the President, in his 
$2,660,000,000 public works lending- 
spending proposal, with a two-year 
program of half a billion dollars to 


aid railroads by purchase of all 
types of railroad equipment, to be 
leased by the Government to rail 
lines over a period of years with | 
options to the carriers to buy the 
equipment, 

. a at » ‘ 

Entire Rail Program 

In Doubtful Status 

Now Chairman Wheeler, of the 

Senate Committee on Interstate 
Commerce, advising the President on 


the present status of all this legis- 
lation, expresses doubt that Congress 
will be able to get through any 
railroad legislation at all at this 
session. With Congress planning to 


adjourn soon, the Senator, always | 
active in rail legislation, hopes the 
omnibus rail-water carrier bill, ap- 


proved by the Senate, will pass the 


House and get into conference so 
that whatever differences may de- 
velop between the House and the 


Senate may be ironed out and the 
bill be in readiness for enactment at 
the 1940 session of Congress. 

The Senator told the President he 
would much prefer to loan the rail- 
roads the money to buy equipment 
on equipment trust certificates, 
rather than for the Government to 
lease equipment, so that if the rail- 
roads failed to repay the loans the 
Government could use the equip- 
ment trusts, just as in the case of 
chattel mortgages, to avoid inter- 
minable disputes. Senator Wheeler 
doubts that any responsible railroad 
would want to lease equipment from 
the Government. 


A Substitute Plan 
Offered in House 


On July 13, the interstate com- 
merce subcommittee laid before the 
full committee a substitute bill for 
the Wheeler-Truman omnibus rail- 
water-motor bill. It omits the Sen- 
ate bill's codification of the Inter- 
state Commerce*Act, makes certain 
amendments to present law provi- 
sions regarding railroad and water 
carrier regulation, would unify Fed- 
eral regulation and coordination of 
all types of carriers under the ICC, 


except air. Forwarding carriers, 
which pick up and deliver small 
package freight, a $100,000,000-a- 


year traffic now, would be brought 
under ICC regulation and the law 
that requires ICC to take the initia- 
tive in drawing and proposing con- 
solidation plans would be repealed. 

The new bill would authorize in- 
trastate motor carriers to transport 
interstate shipments within the state 
without a_ certificate of public 
convenience and would limit the 
power of ICC to establish through 
routes and joint rates to maximum 
rates where one of the carriers is a 
water line. It would give ICC gen- 


Lakes 


of a railroad. 





Profit or Taxes 


Business must profit—if the state and 
its people are to prosper. That’s why 
the State of New Jersey does not tax 
industry. Here there is no state in- 
come tax—personal or corporate, no 
corporate excise tax, and no sales tax. 
This policy keeps the wheels of indus- 
try turning—our people employed. No 
wonder 1374 new industries started 
operations in New Jersey during 1938 
. . » 618 since January 1939... and 
are now taking advantage of friendly 
government, low cost distribution, and 
over-night delivery to a mar- 






ket of 23,000,000 consumers. 
Write to Desk 21-U tate 
House, Trenton, N. for 


r copy of “New Indus- 
trial Digest of New Jersey.” 











OBSERVATION CARS 


on the electrified 


OLYMPIAN 


thru the scenic 


NORTHWEST 





The Milwaukee Road's 
roller bearing OLYMPIAN 
is a favorite with seasoned 
transcontinental travelers. 


$90 ane 


From home town 








to home town Its luxurious equipment 
includes includes bedroom cars, 
Both World's standard sleepers, club- 
Fairs observation car with radio 





and valet service. Meals 
on the OLYMPIAN are an adventure in delight- 
ful dining. 


For 656 mountain miles the OLYMPIAN uses 
“white coal” for fuel. High in the Rockies you 
ride in a special open observation car that's 
like the promenade deck of an ocean liner. 


Whether traveling on business or to Yellow. 


stone Park, Spokane’s lakelands or the vaca- 
tion country of Puget Sound, add to your 
pleasure by riding on the OLYMPIAN. 


F.N. Hicks, Passenger Traffic Managee 
Union Station, Chicago, Il. 


Be sure your ticket reads via 


The MILWAUKEE Roap 








tick-lUp Inucks | 


IN 3 SIZES 


IN THE Y%2-TON TO 1-TON RANGE 


If your loads are light, and the pickup truck is the type 
you need for your job, International offers you three sizes 


in the 14-ton to 1-ton range. 


The International 


14-ton 


Model D-2 comes in two wheelbase lengths, 113 and 125 


inehes; inside body 76 and 88 inches long. 


The % to 


1-ton Model D-15 wheelbase is 130 inches; inside body 


102 inches long. 


Phone the nearest International dealer 


or Company-owned branch and ask them to drive one 
around for you to look over and try out. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


180 North Michigan Avenue 


Nil 


(Incorporated) 


Chicago, Illinois 


All sizes from 
14-ton upte big 
six-wheelers 
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q “In proportion as the structure of a govern- © “| wholly disapprove of what you say but will | 
4 meat gives force to public opinion, it is cssen MG Vpiad SRGIBS Bs defend to the death your right to say it.” 
- tial that public opinion should be enlightened” VOLTAIRE 
: GEORGE WASHINGTON Vol. VII, No. 29 July 17, 1939 
fad Th uw 
i ADIO'S EW ODE 
a’ | 
| | Rules Adopted by Broadcasters Would Deny Right of Citizens To Buy Time for Discussion of | 
4 | Controversial’ Issues—The Press Has Found a Better Method—Effect | 
| | on Father Coughlin's Future Broadcasts side INSETS | 
; nw nitrod cori u 
q DAVID LAWRENCE. | iene BD 
: } on a ati Bish tow Ff 
r, ADIO is an infant industry. Hence it must be for- A artificial substitute devised by an association of owners 4: that only ome houssainight, for example, would be set aside 
Be ~ given the mistakes made by the National Associa- of broadcasting stations, » tlhe ole dae i . -for controversial! issues because it. was found desirable to 
" tion of Broadcasters in their newly announced code. a : j ; “~ |, “devote the Fest BP'the time to entertainment or to other 
! If the radio had behind it the experience and tradi- NETWORKS - S radio yo ates types of discussifn. | S cha rule is understandable where 
i tions which a free press has evolved through centuries of e experience of newspapers anc limitations are’ ‘mechanical necessity. But this is far 
4 time for the use of the printed word, the action taken at HAVE BEEN CTA nave prs - = age different, however, froin saying that no time at all shall } 
4 the meeting in Atlantic City by the owners of broadcast- FAIR SO FAR my Boas poe their otters - | be sold for “controversial” issues. | 
; ing stations would never have been approved. . tee time on public questions an | Another palpable contradiction is the willingness of the | 
. The “code”, of course, was an effort to avert govern- nave with cone few exceptions succeeded. This, however, broadcasting stations to sell time during political cam- | 
ye, mental regulation. Likewise it was designed to meet is not the subject of dispute. ad paigns. How can the radio people justify that exception? | 
a some of the problems peculiar to radio, such as the lim- What is pertinent is that a Ciligen may not buy time on Can it be said that this is fair? The sales of time probably 
‘ ited number of hours of listening time available and the the radio for the spread of his ideas. He may buy time to will be limited to existing political parties or organiza- 
y fact that the federal government issues the licenses on sell products—but not ideas. Could any ruling be more re- tions. But is there any difference between sale of time to 
Al which the life of a radio station depends. | _actionary? The radio broadcasting SenpRes have placed one group of'citizens who want to discuss controversial 
a To the extent that the code imposes on the members themselves in an, awkward position by their willingness matters throughout the year and another group who want 
ES certain regulations relating to good taste and listener to accept money for the sale of everything from an auto- it for a special purpose at fixed intervals? 
& interest, it will be accepted as a wholesome bit of coordi- mobile to a laxative but by an unwillingness to allow radio The press dispatchés from the 
a nation in an industry already plagued by the fact that time.to:be bought for the education of the American people UNCENSORED inne hie eitiistion hits 
a whenever any appreciable section of the public is dissatis- on all phases of social and economic questions as viewed RADIO MAY BE. that the first A. Ds se aw coe 
AL: fied it can run to the Federal Communications Commis- by all classes of our citizens. nn camel nies ftatie win wink 
h sion or to Congress and set in motion a movement for ~ ~Dhg.argument made for the denial of, paid time on the TESTED SOON Hather Coughlin's eriteacts with 
‘d government regulation. radio is given in the announcement of the ¢ode which says: radio stations are up for renewal. Admittedly his talks 
a CODE ERRS First and foremost, however, Brie oe an bahay Sy oo warble ge | are “controversial.” Hence by the new code they will be 
a among the mistakes made in the news of individuals or groups, a powerful public forum | barred. Will Father Coughlin take such a defeat lying 
ay IN DENYING code just adopted is the prohibi- would inevitably gravitate almost wholly into the | down or will he, as is his custom, begin a fight for an 
a tion against the sale of radio time hands of those with the greater means to buy it?” | uncensored radio? 
Ps TIME TO ALL to those who wish to buy it for ; : re In such a debate, the Detroit priest will have on his side 
4 the discussion of controversial issues. MONEY POWER As pk uate 6 vas sa he many persons who disagree with his passionate and often 
This is a denial of a fundamental right long recognized ‘ . 8 unfair outbursts. But freedom of speeeh has been de- 
| by the press as an essential counterpart of any business . I$ NOT THE wraagn hod ° ets y nae! fined by that-eminent liberal Justice of the Supreme Court 
r which sells the use of a medium of communication. Thus BASIC ISSUE — ee Se eee eee of the United States, the late Oliver-Wendell. Holmes, as 
ba! a newspaper or magazine may decide it shall not publish : capac’? to advertise is of one - “freedom for the thought we ‘hate.” To deny Father - 
ab more than a certain amount of advertising for a given person as;against another? Thurman Arnold, assistant Coughlin or anybody e $ jthe use 6f paid: facilities is to 
number of pages, but within the limits established, the col- attornes: weneral, ~o? ub he scavenge not long ago Said deny freedom for the thpught ye which we differ. » If 
An umns are open to any advertiser whose wares are not con- that advertising appropriations should be limited so that Father Coughlin’s ideag are bad, let the citizens who be- 
% sidered injurious to the public health, fraudulent, or in — indep pagent peers mot be a . bs eg 8 lieve otherwise organize to answer him. The cure lies in” 
violation of the laws of libel or obscenity. ie Tees te. aha gies ees re oe " expression rather than Suppression. 
x When the radio broadcasters say that no time shall be f “ ee ig ht " “ be 7 . ee ce If the radio companies had said that no “controversial” 
. sold for the discussion of controversial issues, they may Pye ae ee ee eves Se CER | issues should be discussed on the air, their decision would 
4 think they are saving themselves from a vexatious prob- of the owner of a medium or the Gavernnent to atterayt have been unfortunate but it would ‘have carried the more 
a lem. But in truth they are merely plunging themselves to equalize the natural advantages and disadvantages of weight of logic. To say, however, that some persons may 
headlong into one of the most fundamental disputes in ms ans Sea . discuss controversial issues and some may not, some may 
i. Aumetann doenceracy. Yet if the logic of the broadcasters’ code holds, then the buy end sheila tury. 46 ¢ a a» dhadelinimens 
. ‘ , stations must begin to give consideration to the fact that | Foie eer eres  Wny 8 CCT 
a! For an industry that is governed by its fears of regula- | ; : * saat not justified either by the theory of free speech or by the 
4 tion and not by its convictions as to what is really right or | radio already has gravitated on the advertising nde SNS rules of fairness as between citizens equally able t | 
ef ; . | the hands of those who are able to pay big sums. | qiany Gene tO pay | 
: wrong in a democracy is headed for a fate worse than | oan pay 518 for what they buy. | 
a] governmental regulation, namely, loss of confidence by _ Actually, the ruling in.the code would not merely affect | Radié as eaidiat the outset. is | 
| the people as a whole in the fairness of radio as a medium. | large businesses which wish to buy paid time, but the plain -BROADCASTS young val experience. - The code 
4 Let us take a concrete example: Father Coughlin does | people and their associations and unions as well. _ | MUST SERVE adopted at Atlantic Cit is by.no | 
: not buy from a network company but creates his own net- | Father Coughlin’s*broadcasts ‘are a case in point. Far | erat eeeeeaile ‘ae Se ti: | 
di work by purchasing time from individual stations and | be nw from me to defend what the Detroit priest has said ; ALL PEOPLE ble of medifeation. ::1¢ will wad | | 
hooking them up with telephone lines which he leases from pa one ede oe Whe et pein at- |." a useful purpose in focussing attention on ‘et dangers not : | ) 
at the American Telephone and Telegraph Company. | cs on the Jewisn people. hen he indicts any race or merely of an unwise self-regulation but of what govern- } 
Ss |» BFQUP.Of Americans unjustly he is doing a disservice to his enental conuteal Id lh ih: doubt 
5 | Now if the radio stations deny | ‘y@Wwn cause which:présumably is a fight against Commu- ee eee Dendeadparer diet = 
ia OTHER MEANS Father Coughlin the use of their nism. It may be that laws against libeling a race or re- eer poe? Cal ebsae pred sanepee ene Wane 
; OF VOICING facilities, he certainly can lease ligious group will be passed some day by the States. © et ey" bere Ce ae a - nen 6 themesives 
f PROS AND CONS all the telephone lines he likes together to refuse to sell to particular citizens who are 
H and hire as many halls in each ” » But to many of us Father able to pay publicly proclaimed advertising rates. 
4 city as he cares to hire and by the simple device of renting FIGHT ON “ISM Coughlin may be wrong on one But quite apart from the legal technicalities, the deter- 
‘ electric amplifiers—also leased from the telephone com- IS JUSTIFIED point and right on another. He | mination of the radio broadcasting stations to apply an | 
u pany—he can speak his thoughts to assembled audiences. OVER THE AIR has done as much as any single | unnecessary censorship on their paid space is a regrettable 
i This is an indirect and not as satisfactory a way to | speaker on the radio to hammer step backward. It leaves the American newspaper and 
{ reach millions of persons as through a radio broadcast. home the tyranny and irreligious character of Commu- | magazine the only untrammeled mediums for the free ex- 
i Yet what would the American people say. if the telephone | nism at a time when most people found themselves ab- | pression of ideas by anybody who obeys the laws of the 
4 company suddenly refused to permit its long-distance | sorbed only in the evils of Fascism. Both “isms” are rep- | land. From a selfish interest the press might welcome all ] 
i lines to be used for controversial discussions? | rehensible and it is not democratic to deny anybody time | this as an advantage to itself. But from the standpoint of | 
ii Again, let us assume television has been perfected. It | on the air to discuss them. | true American democracy, the radio has retrogressed in 
4 already is operating within a radius of a few miles of each For my part, I believe that the fight against Commu- an era in which there is already too much of a tendency | 
y telecasting station and some day, doubtless, a system of nism is just as important as the fight against Fascism and to “regulate.” | 
i network television will be attained. Will the owners of if Father Coughlin by collection of funds over the air from Will the broadcasting stations now begin also to equal- | 
4 these ‘stations be following the American principle of free the public can find enough Americans to contribute money ize the use of their “free time” between those government 
e speech when they refuse to rent their facilities for speech- so that he can continue to pay for his broadcasts, I would bureaucrats who have millions of dollars of time and pay- 
: making through television? Would it not be comparable earnestly appeal to the broadcasting station owners to let roll each year with which to prepare propaganda broad- 
ial | with a combination on the part of the owners of all audi- him have such facilities. Certainly the pennies and dol- casts and the citizens whose national organizations have 
a | toriums in the United States to refuse to hire out any of lars of thousands of persons who believe devotedly in the no such resources? 
34 their buildings to persons who wish to discuss “contro- cause of labor, for instance, should be permitted to be - Clearly the radio industry has delved into a controversy 
a | versial” issues? | used to buy radio time as long as paid advertising space which it ought promptly to review. In the end the right 
Be. It is no answer to say that the radio broadcasting sta- is available in the newspapers and magazines to employer answer will be found, just as the press has discovered it by 
E tions will give adequate “free” time for the debate of con- interests or anybody else. experience, namely, in selling radio time or white space to 
4 troversial questions or that they will see that all sides are The radio broadcasting stations could properly refuse anybody who has anything to offer—either ideas or prod- | 
" presented. Any form of censorship through the possession to allow the broadcasting of speeches which are not sub- ucts—so long as there is no violation of the canons of 
| of exclusive facilities such as the radio broadcasting sta- mitted in writing in advance so that the station’s attorneys good taste and morals as embodied in our federal and 
4 tions posséss is such a far-reaching denial of customary might detect possible violations of the laws of libel, fraud, Staté laws governing libel, obscenity, misrepresentation, 
r rights that it is not refuted by a willingness to offer an y or obscenity. The stations, moreover, could properly say y fraud or dishonesty. 
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The Capital offers 
ample proof that truth 
is stranger than fic- 
tion. Not a week 
passes but some Gov- 
ernment scientist blos- 
soms forth with a new 
wonder of value to the 
public. Hundreds of 
Government research 
workers spend their 
lives in cubby-like lab- 
oratories. Whether 
they work with giant 
furnaces or minute 
scales, the goal is the 
same—progress. 








2.—Another Department of Agri- 
culture feat: Manufacturing a syn- 
thetic fibre, having the appearance of 
wool, from casein, a milk by-product. 




















i 4.—A “super-still” developed by Bu- 5—A Government “fence 
Pym f the bh wd ag reau of Internal Revenue chemists will buster” will now accurately tell 
én ab as ie of imbibe any whiskey without a gag or baseball authorities | just how 
lards , of grumble and in cold, scientific language lively the “old apple” is. 

, tell exactly what is in it. 
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@ Have you ever watched the water rush over the spillways of 
a great dam and marveled at the fact that from this one source can be 
drawn not only the millions of horse power required to operate all 
the industries in the entire area, but the quarter mouse power needed 


to run your electric razor / 





IN ADVERTISING the combination of power and flexi- For an example of what happens to the sales of a manu- 


bility typified by a great dam has its counterpart 
in the Rotogravure Sections of Sunday papers. 
For with them you can blanket the entire country 
or isolate a single area with parallel economy— 
parallel coverage. 

An overstatement? Consider the facts! Every Sunday some 
16,301,767 Rotogravure Sections are published. Any one, 
bought singly for test purposes or special sales efforts, will 
provide you with the saturating coverage which only a local 


facturer who puts rotogravure’s power back of advertising, 
read the case study on the next page. 

For help in developing a rotogravure campaign call on 
Kimberly-Clark. Because in addition to manufacturing Roto- 
plate, Kleerfect, and Hyfect—three of the most widely 
accepted rotogravure printing papers — the Kimberly-Clark 
Corporation maintains a bureau of statistical information 
and a trained technical staff for publishers, printers, or 
advertisers faced with any problem arising over the use, 
preparation or printing of rotogravure copy. Please address 
your request to Kimberly-Clark Corporation, 8 S. Michigan 


Avenue, Chicago, Illinois, Advertising Department. 


newspaper can give . . . or, if the nation is your market, by 
using all those sections you can get national coverage of 
better than one out of two families at very low cost. 
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67 Years of Service 







NEW York - 122 EAST 42ND st 


LOS ANGELES - 510 WEST SIXTH STREET 
Per Products Including 


KIMPAK Packing materia! 


SANEK tonsorial Strips 
and Cellulose Wadding Specialties 
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7.—Dairymen the 

6.—A machine to analyze color as a , world over will ben- 

means Of grading and standardizing efit from a mew Fed- 

products from hay to fruit is another oT : eral discovery, pre- 

Government invention. Xa serving sweet cream 
indefinitely. 
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9.—How safe is safety glass is a question which 
keeps researchers shattering samples day after day 
at the Bureau of Standards. 





